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THE SIERRA CLUB IN THE NORTHWEST 
By WILLOUGHBY RODMAN 





N THE summer of 1905, leaving familiar paths, 
the Sierra Club wandered afield, taking its outing 
among the great mountains of the Northwest. 

A few days were spent at the Portland Exposi- 
tion, but our hearts were in the highlands, and we 
were restive under the restraints of cities and con- 





ventionalities. 

A trip to Mt. Hood gave “sweet foretaste of immortal joys.” 
[ shall not attempt a description of our ascent of this peak, as our 
mountain experiences may be summed up in speaking of our 
climb of Mt. Rainier. 

Returning to Portland, we joined in a steamer excursion up 
the Columbia river, and were charmingly entertained by our 
affiliated mountaineering club—the Mazama Club of Portland. 

Not till we had left the railway terminus at Ashford and 
found ourselves in a magnificent forest with our faces turned 
toward the mountains, did we feel at home. 

Our first night out was passed at Longmire’s Springs, where 
a summer shower dampened parts of our outfit—but not our 
spirits. 

Next morning a seven-mile walk over slippery trails, past 
the beautiful Narada falls, brought us to our main camp in 
Paradise Park. No place could be more appropriately named, 
for if groves of symmetrical trees, myriads of wild flowers, foamy 
mountain brooks and the presence of majestic peaks can make 
a paradise, it is there. 

The park lies upon the flanks of Mt. Rainier between the 


Our West prefers—and with reason—7acoma to Rainier, as the mountain-name. But 
since it stands Razer on the Sierra Club records, the author of this article has preferred 


to use the official designation. 
All illustrations not otherwise credited are from photographs by Dr. W. H. Johnson. 
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Narada Falls Photo by A. Curtis 


Cowlitz and Nisqually glaciers and rivers. On its easterly bound- 
ary lie the Tatoosh mountains—a range which would be famous 
anywhere else in the United States, but which is dwarfed by its 
mighty neighbor. 

Paradise river, which drains the glacier of the same name, 
flows through the park, which is well policed and cared for, gov- 


ernment rangers exercising close supervision over explorers and 
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campers. So strict are the rules and so vigilant the guardians, 
that members of our party feared even to gather flowers, while 
the cutting down of a tree ranked as a felony. An eminent 
botanist did not venture to collect specimens until a telegram to 
\Washington assured immunity. 

Our camp was made about half a mile from where the 
westerly wall of the plateau makes an almost vertical plunge to 
the Nisqually glacier. 

As the last hour of our tramp had been made through a driz- 
zling rain, the sight of the familiar “Commissary,” “Headquar- 
ters,” and “Assembly” tents of a Sierra Club camp was very 





Sierra Club’s Camp in Paradise 


cheering. Our advance guard extended a welcome made warm by 
kindness, hot tea and soup. 

Here, as at all times, the admirable organization and effective 
management of the Sierra Club, and the energy and forethought 
of its officers were apparent. As each one left the train at Ash- 
ford a bag of lunch was handed him. At Longmire’s a warm 
meal awaited us. The main camp had been prepared and pro- 
visioned and provided with firewood days in advance of our 
coming. 

Our first afternoon was passed in pitching tents—a necessity 
unknown in the Sierras—and in the numerous occupations inci- 


dental to getting settled. The camp commanded a view of the 
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upper reaches of the Nisqually glacier, long vistas of park and 
the ragged sky-line of the Tatoosh. 

We looked in vain for Mt. Rainier. We knew it was near. 
We knelt on the steps of the throne, but the monarch vouchsafed 
no sight of his face. All day was his majesty veiled by obscuring 
clouds. 

But on the morning of the second day the clouds drifted 
away, revealing the snowy crown of the King of the Northwest. 
As the clouds lifted, we turned to the mountain with feelings of 
admiration, awe and reverence. Most of us had seen and climbed 
high mountains, but none like this mountain. Rainier has a 
dignity, a majesty all its own. Standing alone, its enormous 
bulk is not dwarfed by surrounding peaks. The great mountains 
of the Sierras stand in groups. No peak is isolated. Surrounded 
by lofty neighbors, the giants of the south do not produce such 
an effect of great altitude. Mt. Whitney, although higher than 
Rainier, does not appear so high, rising as it does near Fisher- 
man’s Peak (“Old Mt. Whitney”), Mts. Williamson and Tyndal 

all lofty peaks. 

Towering ten thousand feet above the country at its base, 
Rainier has full advantage of its altitude. In isolated majesty 
robed in ermine, it dominates the landscape. It is impressive not 
alone by reason of its position or altitude, or the snowy splendors 
of its summit. It has a quality, an impressiveness, of its own. 

With calm, silent force, it captivates the mind, dominates 
the will. It does not win or fascinate, nor does it impel. It 
simply seems to absorb your strength into its own. 

Whitney, a good-natured giant, says, “Come and have a good 
time with me.” Brewer apparently ignores you. Lyell says, 
“lL am hard of approach, but come.” Dana says, “You can 
conquer me, but I will give you all the trouble I can.” The North 
Palisade defies. Ritter seems actuated by positive malevolence. 
But Rainier is different from all. He seems to say: “I am ter- 
rible, but you must love me; mighty, but you must try my 
strength. Come to me, if you will. For your fate I care not.” 

The Indian name of the mountain, originally Tahoma, is said 
to mean “the nourishing breast.” If this be so, it is well named, 
for its rounded, billowing whiteness from which flow nourishing 
streams make apt the metaphor. 

I fear that many of us took entirely too “technical” a view 
of the mountain. With the passing of the first flush of wonder 
and delight, we began planning the conquest, seeking means of 
approach. With eyes and glasses we scanned stretching snow- 
fields and frowning crags for the most practicable route. 

As viewed from camp, Rainier does not appear to be diffi- 
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Mt. Rainser, from Snow-field Below Pinnacle Peak, of Tatoosh Range 
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cult. But to one accustomed to climbing, this signified little. 
Many a climb, appearing from a distance to be easy, becomes, 
when attempted, difficult and dangerous. Rainier has a _ bad 
It is said that seventeen lives have been lost in attempting 


name. 
Others had climbed it, 


its conquest. But we were not deterred. 
and we were willing to make an attempt. Several days were 
passed in exploring glaciers and climbing the peaks of the 
‘Tatoosh range, from which we derived much pleasure and hard- 
Members of our party made the first ascent 


ening of muscles. 
lhis peak and its neighbor, 


of Unicorn—a peak of the Tatoosh. 








Mt. St. Helens, Mt. Rainier and Mt. Adams, as Seen from Mt. Hood 


centre-background 


Mt. Rainier is only very faintly visible on the plate, a little to the right of the 
the Lion, offer some pieces of rock-climbing as interesting and 
difficult as any I have ever seen. 

Pleasant as we found these excursions, they were considered 
as but preliminary to the climb of Rainier. For days we had 
scanned the summit for the cloud-cap which heralds storms. The 
outing committee exercised extreme care in the selection of the 
party and its outfit. Only those whose strength, nerve and endur- 
ance had been proved on other mountains were taken. Many 
were disappointed, but the safety of the whole party could not be 
endangered by the presence of any unequal to the task. Having 
started on such an ascent, all must go to the top, or all turn back. 
One person could not be permitted to return alone, and to wait 


by the wayside in the snow means death. 
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The Pinnacle on Unicorn Peak, the Highest Point Photo by A. Curtis 
in the Tatoosh Range 


Each member was required to carry a stout alpenstock of 
ash or hickory, ending in a sharp iron point, and to provide his 
shoes with steel calks. These calks screw into the sole of the 
shoe, and project half an inch. Walking on smooth snow-slopes 
without them is impossible. Each shoe was inspected by the 
committee. The party was divided into companies of ten, each 
with its captain, and all being under the leadership of Mr. E. T. 
Parsons, of the Outing Committee. 

Before starting we were drilled, and each member made an 
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agreement to obey his captain and the leader. The requirement 
most rigidly insisted upon was to keep in line, and halt at com- 
inand. Each member was given a number indicating his place 
in line, and was not permitted to change his position. The line 
was maintained even in resting. It is to this enforcement of 
strict discipline that the Sierra Club owes its fine record of 
enjoyable outings without an accident. 

As the morning of July 24 showed the summit free from the 
ominous cloud-cap, we lined up, answered to our numbers and 
started, escorted for some distance by those who were to be left 
in camp. An early start was not necessary, as the ascent must 
be broken, in order to pass Gibraltar cliff before sunrise. 

Gibraltar is a lofty cliff—one of the few remnants of a rim 
ef volcanic rock which once encircled the mountain, but which 


has disintegrated under the influence of volcanic action and the 
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The ““Whistling Marmot’’ 


elements. As it lies in the only practicable route to the summit, 
its vertical face must be crossed. 

The face and top of the cliff are composed of loose, friable 
rock, easily broken or moved. As the snow melts under the 
morning sun, loose rocks and fragments of the cliff are sur- 
rounded by water. At night the waier freezes, lifting the stones 
irom their beds. As their retaining ice melts again in the morn 
ing, these stones are released, and plunge down the cliff. As the 
process is going on constantly, the foot of Gibraltar is subjected 
to a vigorous bombardment by stones ranging in size from a 
pinhead to a street car. To avoid the consequent danger, it is 
necessary to cross Gibraltar before the sun releases the impris 
oned rocks, and to reach the cliff in time, camp must be made as 


near it as possible, 
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The only available stopping place—one could not call it a 
camp—is Camp Muir, than which a more uninviting resting place 
could not be imagined. It is simply a sharp ridge of loose rocks 
ten thousand feet above sea level, five thousand feet above timber 
line, and surrounded by snow-fields. Exposed to all the winds of 
heaven—or other places—with no trees to provide shelter or fuel, 
no level spots for sleeping, the sight of it would chill the ardor 
of any but ice-wild, mountain-mad Sierrans. From time to time 
campers have laboriously scooped out flat places among the 
rocks—a convenience which the snows of the next succeeding 
vinter proceed to spoil. 

Arrived at Camp Muir in good time, we proceeded to make 
ourselves as comfortable as possible. Sleeping-places were 
scratched out and bedding spread. The forethought of our leader 
had provided us with two Khotal oil stoves, which we had lugged 
up the mountain, and while our tea and soup were heating we 
were forced to dance to the music of our own songs to keep 
warm. But we were not depressed. The songs were hearty, if 
not musical; the dancing vigorous, if not graceful. Our evening 
was short. Supper dispatched, we disrobed—i. e., took off our 
hats—and crawled into sleeping bags to escape the cold. 

Owing to our elevation, twilight lingered with us long after 
the lower lands were shrouded in shadows. Indeed, it seemed 
that the night never became entirely dark. The light seemed to 
be not of sun or moon, but an ethereal radiance which softened 
the outlines of crag and peak, and gave the snow-fields a peculiar 
bluish tint. 

We were surprised by passing a comfortable night. Pre- 
pared to lie awake shivering till morning, many managed to sleep 
in spite of cold and the sharp rocks of our beds. There was no 
wind, and the cold was not nearly so severe as we had expected. 

Two o’clock was the hour for rising. Soon our oil-stoves 
were at work, and four o’clock found us in line and in motion. 
Judging by the nip of the air, we felt sure we should reach Gib- 
raltar before the snow had melted. All baggage was left behind, 
each carrying only his luncheon and a sweater or other extra 
garment. 

From Camp Muir to Gibraltar, the climb is a steep scramble, 
partly over snow, mostly along a narrow ridge of loose rocks. At 


one place, where shifting snow-fields had made a gap in the 
ridge, we were forced to retrace our steps and descend to the 
snow. Regaining the ridge, one more sharp ascent brought us to 
the easterly edge of dreaded Gibraltar. The cliff did not seem 
nearly so formidable as we had expected to find it. I had imag- 
ined a narrow shelf leading across a sheer wall of rock with a 
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Upper End of Coe Glacier, North Side of Mt. Hood 
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iall of thousands of feet at its edge. Instead, I saw a recessed 
passage offering a footway of from one to four feet in width. The 
cliff was undercut to such an extent that part of our passageway 
was roofed over. 

But these conditions do not always exist. Gibraltar being 
composed of soft, friable rock, yielding easily to the action of 
snow, ice and cold, the face of the cliff is constantly changing. 
At times the shelf is very narrow, at times missing entirely. 
Our “roof” was an unusual feature. 

We had reached the cliff long before it felt the sun. Nota 
stone fell. 

Gibraltar passed, we came to what was, in my opinion, the 
one really dangerous portion of the ascent. To reach the top of 
Gibraltar, it is necessary to pass from the shelf to the snow, and 
round the westerly edge of the cliff by climbing an almost vertical 
incline. Passing from rocks to snow is hazardous. The incline 
was covered with smooth, hard snow, except where it joined the 
cliff, and there the ground was covered with hard ice as smooth 
as glass. I viewed this place with apprehension, knowing that 
on our return we should find the snow soft and mushy, and the 
ice-slope slippery mud. 

Slowly and carefully we began the climb. A misstep would 
lave sent one down two thousand feet to the Nisqually glacier. 

Utilizing the steps made by the feet of small parties which 
had preceded us (but cautiously, for the edges of such steps are 
likely to give way), we made our way upward. Our long calks 
served us well, taking firm hold on the snow. At one place a 
rope had been stretched, which to many afforded assistance and 
a source of security. 

‘rom the top of Gibraltar to the summit, the way presents 
A strong, hard pull is all that is required. The 
escent is not very steep. We found the snow in good condition, 
hard enough to afford a footing, but not so hard as to cause 
A gale of wind rendered the climb uncomfortable, chilling 
us to the bone. Many found the long, hard, upward pull very 
The wind produced in some a peculiar feeling of 


no dangers. 


slipping. 


fatiguing. 
nervousness. 

While thinking we had yet two thousand feet to climb, we 
came upon the black rocks which mark the rim of the ancient 
crater, and stood upon the top. We were surprised at reaching 
our goal so soon. We arrived about half-past nine—a remarkably 
quick ascent for so large a party. Most of us at once sought 
warmth and rest. The black rocks of the crater’s rim absorbing 
the heat of the sun were warmer than the snow, and broke the 


force of the wind. In company with a friend, | sought a place 
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still warmer and more interesting. In several places within the 
crater jets of steam from the old volcano have melted out caves 
or chambers in the snow. We stood in one of these, receiving 
abundant heat from the escaping steam. Fearing to remain long, 
lest moisture from condensing steam accumulating upon our 
clothing should freeze upon exposure to the outer air, we left our 
comfortable refuge to explore the crater. 

This crater is about one-quarter of a mile in width. The 
debris of ages has filled it nearly to the top. Its rim is sym- 
metrical, rising to a uniform height, except at one point. At 
one place on the rim, where imprisoned gas or steam had 
warmed the ground, we found a bare space a number of yards in 
extent. Lying down to enjoy the warmth, a rapidly increasing 
drowsiness warned me that the vent hole of volcanic gases was 
not the most desirable spot fora nap. But a kick in the ribs from 
my companion was necessary to a complete realization of the 
situation. 

Gaining the rim, we reached Columbia Crest, a vast dome of 
snow, the tip and summit of the mountain, and, as we then 
thought, the highest point in the United States. Crossing the 
crest twice, we made the circuit of the rim, enjoying a magnificent 
prospect. Tacoma is a mountain of such enormous bulk, of such 
crandly swelling lines, that no one point on its summit com 
mands a comprehensive prospect. To view the entire landscape, 
it is necessary to make a complete circuit of the crater. 

The smoke from forest fires obscured the horizon. Still the 
view was grand beyond description. To the northwest could be 
traced the outline of Puget Sound. Darker blurs of smoke indi 
cated the location of Seattle and Tacoma. Other towns were 
visible. A thread of mist marked the valley of the Columbia. In 
the distance loomed the mighty masses of Adams and St. Helens 
and the graceful spire of Hood. Nearer at hand were seas of 
green forests, and range beyond range of mountains and hills. 
At our feet were stretching snow-fields and mighty glaciers. 

Completing our circuit of the crater, we sought protecting 
nooks in the rocks. After luncheon and a short rest, we assem 
bled to register. Adding our names to the list of those who had 
preceded us, we consigned the register in its iron box to a crevice 
in the rocks, and prepared to descend. 

We made short work of the descent as far as Gibraltar. Our 
leader tied around his waist a long rope, at the end of which two 
heavy men were stationed as “anchors.” Grasping the rope with 
our left hands, and with alpenstocks in our right, we prepared to 
make good time. The anchors prevented a too rapid descent. 


At the top of Gibraltar we paused. Our leader had been almost 
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cut in two by timid persons pulling back on the rope. Leaving 
him to rest, we were sent in companies down the dangerous slope 
leading to the ledge. To my mind this short descent was the 
most dangerous part of the trip. The snow, which had been firm 
and hard in the morning, was now soft and mushy, giving way 
under any but the most careful steps. The ice-sheet of the morn- 
ing was a bank of slippery mud. Stones which had been held in 
place by the frozen snow of night, were now free, awaiting only 
a touch to dash downward, 

By the exercise of extreme caution, sending down a few at a 
time, we made the descent in safety. Then came the second 
passage of Gibraltar. We were now not free from danger from 
falling stones, the ice and snow of the cliff having melted. But 
we knew the ground, and could make a more rapid passage. As 
we crossed the ledge, | began thinking that the stories of stone 
showers were bugaboos, when a freshly fallen block of about 
twenty pounds weight in my path convinced me of my error. 

The advance company reached Camp Muir about three in the 
afternoon. It had been thought we might have to spend another 
night here, it having been determined that, unless we could make 
the entire passage to our main camp by daylight, we must remain 
at Camp Muir, as the descent from there to Paradise Park is very 
dangerous at night. The snow, freezing at night, is too hard for 
fuoting. Moreover, in the uncertain light it is impossible to 
determine the slope of the fields. What appears to be a level 
stretch may fall away at a sharp angle. It was in making this 
descent that Professor Edgar McClure met his tragic death in 
i896. The exact nature of his accident is not known. He at- 
tempted the descent at night. The next day his body was found, 
the head crushed against a projecting tooth of rock. 

Fortunately, we were not required to descend at night or 
remain at Camp Muir. Our entire party reaching the latter place 
in time, we lined up, hastened down over the snow-fields, and ar- 
r:ved at headquarters at Paradise Park in the same order as we 
had left in the morning, all safe, well and happy. 

A number of people have climbed Rainier; but to take 4 
party of sixty-two to the summit and return them all without an 
accident is an achievement of which the Sierra Club is justly 
proud. \e had beaten the record for large parties. We had not 
endeavored to do so, as the club discourages attempts at making 
speed records, but had kept to our steady pace. The record of 
which we are proud is the safe conduct of so large a party. 

Forming a circle around the campfire, we gave the Sierra 
Club yell, three cheers for our leaders, and disbanded for dinner. 

Although a dangerous mountain, Mt. Rainier is not, in my 
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opinion, as black as it is painted. We did not find it nearly so 
iormidable as we had expected. It is said that we saw it under 
most favorable conditions; that it was safer during the summer 
of 1905 than it had been since the first ascent, in 1870. We have 
no reason to doubt this statement. At times the passage of Gib- 
raltar must be made by means of a narrow, crumbling ledge. We 
found a firm, broad ledge, partly protected. Where in other years 
have been broad sheets of smooth ice, cut by crevasses, we found 
fields of snow sufficiently hard to support our weight, and not 
too smooth for footing. I could readily see that under certain 
conditions, such as a thaw followed by a sudden drop to zero 
temperature, the mountain would be inaccessible. But we found 
it not extremely difficult. 

Shortly after our ascent, an experienced mountain guide, in 
crossing a crevasse, fell in, breaking both legs. One “bumped 
knee” and two frozen hands made the list of our injuries. 

In my opinion, any person of nerve, strength and endurance, 
and accustomed to mountain climbing would be able to climb 
Rainier. I cannot think it as dangerous as reported. I would 
rather lead three parties of fifty persons each up Mt. Rainier than 
one party of ten to the summit of Mt. Ritter or the North 
Palisade, in the high Sierra. 

Having accomplished our magnum opus in the ascent of 
Rainier, we devoted the remaining days in camp to easier ex- 
cursions. Numerous short picnic walks were taken. Several 
parties visited the Tatoosh range, and much plain “loafing” was 
indulged in. 

Most interesting of all were the explorations of glaciers-- 
new ground to all but very few of us. 

I was so fortunate as to be able to make a thorough examina- 
tion of the great Nisqually glacier, and one almost as complete 
oi the Cowlitz. The general characteristics of the two are the 
same. The terminal point, or “nose,” of the Cowlitz is more im 
pressive, but the Nisqually is more rugged and more interesting 

Not being versed in scientific lore, | am unable to present the 
history or describe the process of the formation of a glacier. It 
has its beginning in the snowflakes which fall gently upon the 
mountainside. As the snows of years accumulate, increasing 
pressure hardens the lower strata. As the mass increases in 
weight, it slips along the mountainside. Constant pressure from 
above and behind causes the stream to solidify, until the hardened 
snow, or névé gives place to glittering ice. As the mass of ice 
slips along the mountainside or over the floor of the cafion, in- 
equalities in the surface of its path cause it to break, forming 
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fissures or crevasses ranging in depth from twenty to many hun 
cred feet. 

The different strata of snow, each probably representing the 
fall of a year, are distinctly marked, each being beautifully 
colored. ‘he lower strata are green, giving place to blue; the 
upper levels being pure white. 

At one place on the Cowlitz glacier we estimated the thick- 
ness of the ice at 1000 feet. It was with peculiar sensations that 
we gazed hundreds of feet down into deep crevasses, hearing far 
below the roar of unseen torrents. 

In the upper reaches of the glacier the breaking of the néve 
what the Swiss call “seracs”—columns and walls of fan 
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Stream Issuing from Snout of Photo by 4. N. Le Conte 
Nisqually Glacier 


tastic shapes. One group of seracs gleaming blue and white, 
forming grottoes and recesses, a member of our party well named 
“The Fairy Palace.” 

To witness the process of mountain architecture one has 
only to study the glaciers. Stones falling from the cliff upon the 
soft snow are deeply imbedded, then frozen in and borne on a long 
journey. As the ice stream passes the faces of cliffs, frag 
ments are torn away; or, as the stream cuts into the lower portion 
of the cliff the upper part falls upon the surface of the ice. The 
supply of stones and gravel is replenished by frequent avalanches. 
Enormous quantities of stones and gravel are borne down by 


the glaciers. In many places on the lower portions of the Nis- 
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qually glacier the surface of the glacier is not visible, so thick is 
the covering of debris. 

At one place, looking up the course of the glacier, you see 
what is apparently a rocky hill about five hundred feet in height. 
Scrape its surface with your alpenstock, and clear, solid ice ap- 
pears. 

Rocks are everywhere, from tiny pebbles to boulders weigh- 
ing many tons, lying alone or in cyclopean piles. Some are im- 
bedded in the ice; others, resting on the surface, are ready to 
move with or without notice. I have distinct recollection of one 
day when, crossing a hollow in the ice, hearing a grating sound. 
[ looked up just in time to see two or three large fragments slid- 





A Rock-covered Portion of Elliott Glacier, Mt. Hood 


ing toward me. I can confidently assert that I broke the glacial 
record in leaving that hollow. 

Stones borne by a glacier are deposited at its sides in lateral 
moraines, or at its ends in terminal moraines, a succession of 
these terminal moraines marking the gradual recession of the ice. 

Silent, resistless, terrible the glacier goes its way. Brooking 
no opposition, it rends opposing cliffs, bearing their fragments 
away in triumph. Slowly, confident in its might, it goes its own 
way. But the end comes. Rocks and cliffs must yield to it; but 
to gentler influences the conqueror yields. The rays of the 
sun sap its mighty strength until, in meek surrender, the giant. 
dissolves in tears. 
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The glaciers end in abrupt cliffs of ice, that of the Cowlitz 
being more than 200 feet in height. Under summer sun the ice 
melts rapidly, many streams pouring over the face of the cliffs 
while from beneath it flows a stream of considerable size. As 
the day advances, these streams increase in volume, to shrink 
during the colder hours of night. The glacial streams rush with great 
velocity, bearing along huge lumps of ice and boulders, the 
grinding of which produces an ominous sound. The water is 
thick and almost white, on account of the stone dust held in 
suspension. During the winter the glacier freezes hard, and th« 
streams shrink to mere threads, or disappear. But the harvest 
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Crevasse on the Cowlitz Glacier 


of winter cannot replace the waste of summer, and the glaciers 
are gradually receding, each year marking a loss. 

At the foot of the Nisqually glacier the recession can be 
casily traced. For a number of yards below the ice the banks 
and floor of the cafion are bare. Then comes a stretch of weeds 
and grass, then small bushes, then saplings; farther down full 
grown trees of the forest. As the once mighty victor retreats, 
those who once feared him rush in to claim his abandoned con 
quests. 

As the ice melts, the glacier lightens its burden. 

Watching the unloading of the glaciers is fascinating sport. 


Streams of gravel and pebbles slip gently away as though seeking 
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Crevasse at the Junction of the Van Trump and Photo by A. Curtis - 
Nisqually Glaciers 


to escape unnoticed. Great boulders and fragments leap high 
in the air, returning to strike one last vicious blow at their captor, 
then plunge to rest. Rocks imbedded in the ice gradually come 
into the light, then make a wild dash for freedom, exulting in 
liberty after age-long imprisonment in their icy dungeons 
Professor J. N. Le Conte, of the University of California, 
conducted an interesting series of observations and measure- 
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Crevasse in the Nisqually Glacier Photo by 7. N. Le Conte 


ments of the motion of the Nisqually glacier. Stakes, each bear- 
ing a bit of red cloth, were placed at regular intervals upon the 
clacier. These stakes were inserted in augur holes. Some stakes 
froze into the ice, others melted out. From a transit upon the 
banks of the cafion sights were taken at the stakes, the position 
of each being noted with reference to established marks. It was 














Crossing Nisqually Glacier, in the Bottom of a Crevasse Photo by A. Curtis 


found that the glacier moved more rapidly in the center than at 
the sides. The average motion of the ice was about eleven inches 
a day. Professor Tyndall’s measurements of Alpine glaciers 
show a motion of about fourteen inches a year. 

As a souvenir of the measuring process, I have a piece of one 
of the stakes, bearing its tiny banner of red, and having its rate 
of progress marked upon it. 
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Our scientists rendered other valuable services, the most 
interesting being the measurement of the altitude of Rainier. 
Professor Le Conte, Professor McAdie of the United States 
Weather Bureau at San Francisco, and Professor [franklin oi 
Stanford University, assisted by four lawyers, respectively desig- 
nated as “first assistant,” “second assistant,” “theorist” and 
“liar,” carried their instruments to the summit and obtained data 
for calculating the altitude by barometer and boiling-point ob- 
servations. To allow sufficient time for its work, this party was 
sent on ahead of the main body. Their company yell was: 

“Barometer, thermometer, boiling-point or bust; 
The scientific party got there fust.” 
On their return to San Francisco, the observers completed 
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Profs. J. N. Le Conte, Alex McAdie and Dudley Photo by A. Curtis 
Making Observations on the Summit of Mt. Rainier 


their calculations, the result showing the altitude of Rainier to 
be 14,394 feet. For two years it had been supposed that Mt 
Rainier was higher than Mt. Whitney. But observations by the 
same men using the same instruments show the height of Whit- 
ney to be 14,515 feet, Rainier as above stated. lor some tim: 
the relative altitude of these mountains was in dispute. To be 
sure of having climbed the higher, the Sierra Club climbed both. 

As usual, the social side of the outing was enjoyable. Songs 
and stories around the campfire, lectures from various scientists, 
exchange of visits with the Mazamas made the evenings pass 


pleasantly. 
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The Mazama camp was about a quarter of a mile from ours, 
rendering exchange of visits easy. 

About twenty-eight of the Appalachians made their camp 
with us, and chummy companions they proved. Accustomed to 
the short tramps and lower mountains of New England, they 
were astonished at our long journeys, and impressed by our 
magnificent mountains. They adapted themselves admirably to 
novel conditions, and seemed to enjoy themselves thoroughly. 

One incident will illustrate what kind of people partake in 
One evening when about one hundred Ma- 


our mountain trips. 


zamas, Appalachians and Sierrans were gathered around a camp- 

















The Birth of the Cowlitz River 


fire, it was suggested that the names of different colleges be 
called, a graduate of each responding with his college yell. 
Twenty-two colleges responded. Several others were silent, be- 
cause they had no yell or their representatives had forgotten it. 

All good things must end, and on July 30 most of us bade 
farewell to Paradise Park, the rest following the next day. A 
trip to Indian Henry’s Happy Hunting Ground and the great 
Then came a night at 


Vahoma glacier consumed the last day. 
Seattle, Portland 


Tacoma, a steamer excursion on Puget Sound, 

again, and, finally, the ascent of Mt. Shasta. 
Every member of the Shasta party regretted that we could not 

spend a number of days in the neighborhood of that most attract 














Shasta 


Mossbrae Falls, Near Mt. 
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ive mountain. Its surrounding country offers every attraction 
to an outing-party. The McCloud river is literally alive with 
trout, while other streams offer fishing-grounds nearly as good. 

The Sacramento river, for many miles below its source, is a 
beautiful stream. Mossbrae falls are unique; foamy sheets of 
water, falling through a mass of green ferns, produce a charming 
effect. The village of Sisson, the starting point for Mt. Shasta, 
is a delightful resting place. The trout-hatchery maintained by 
the United States Fish Commission, is interesting. The town 
commands a fine view of Shasta, Cinder Cone, and other moun- 
tains. 

The ascent of Shasta itself, while not involving the dangers and 
difficulties encountered upon other mountains, is very interesting, 











Mt. Shasta, from Fish Hatchery near Sisson’s 


while the view from the summit would repay any exertion or 
inconvenience. A month could be pleasantly and _ profitably 
passed in this region. But our time was limited, and we were 
forced to content ourselves with two days. 

With the ascent of Shasta our outing ended. It was a com- 
plete success. Two 14,000-foot mountains in two weeks should 
satisfy the most exacting mountaineer. 

We had seen noble views, wandered through luxuriant 
forests, climbed grand mountains, but we of the Sierra Club are 
pleased to think that nowhere are sunlight so bright, skies so 
blue, cafions and valleys so entrancing, rivers so fascinating, 
peaks so inspiring as in our own beloved Sierras. 


Los Angeles. 
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lan spoke impressiv 


vant you people to be disappointed; so | 
we've got the worst camping-place I ever 
m the grass—the Fearless Ones, the Doc- 
Man, and the Galley Slaves—ai sten¢ 
attention 
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ble-bees up there as big as humming-birds and more kinds of flies 
than you ever saw in your life before—and they all bit 
The Fearless Ones glanced dubiously at one another 

The truth is not in him,” thev agreed. ‘He's trving to frighten 

“Wait and see!” prophesied the Strong Man darkly, and rising, we 

g g, 


resumed the march. 





Paradise Phlox 
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We had left Tacoma, Ashford and Longmire’s Springs behind us 
and were making our way up the cafon that leads to Paradise Park 
and Mount Rainier. ‘The previous day’s walk had been along an 
idyllic forest-road with tall ferns reaching out to touch us as we 
passed. Now, with countless white lilies blooming all about us, with 
violets in the bottom lands and pink heather-bells opening on every 
hillside ; with the continuous chatter of the stream below us, and the 


happy promise of the blue sky above the pines, it seemed impossible 
that there should be a single bad camping-place in all Washington 
But a few hundred feet can make a vast amount of difference in 
conditions in the mountains \s we climbed onward the trees grew 


an one stretcnes 


thinner, patches of snow became more frequent 


of brown, rotting grass, just free from its winter-co 
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Dog’s-tooth Violets 
ren of all promise, took the place of the flower-gardens, till at last 
we crossed a ridge, plowed through a snow-field and found ourselves 
at our destination. 

The camp lay on a crest between Mount Rainier and the Tatoosh 
Range. A high green ridge, dotted with patches of snow and edged 
with storm-beaten pines, concealed a small portion of the lower 
slopes, but the great bulk of the mountain rose clear against the sky; 
cold, austere, majestic, in glittering raiment of ice and snow 

The Strong Man had spoken but too truly; our habitation was 
literally an island in the snow. There were a few more living trees 
than he had mentioned, likewise more stumps and fallen trees piled 
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up in discouraging confusion; one tent had been erected to protect 
the boxes and sacks of provisions that had already arrived; three 
stoves stood near by, chimneyless, rusty and forlorn; but, blessed 
and relieving sight, our dunnage-bags lay on the ground beside us. 
all the essentials were ours; we 





Bedding, provisions, fire and water 
sat down on our belongings and discussed the situation. 

There, the Strong Man opined, was the place for the table, here 
for the stoves; there two dead trees must be cut down, the assembly 
tent erected here, the Sibley tent yonder. 

The Big Man lighted his fifth cigarette. 

“Come, ye huskies, get the axe and hustle some wood for dinner,” 
he commanded, and the Galley Slaves rose, reluctantly, at the word. 

Meanwhile the Fearless Ones crossed the snow-bridge to their 
own domain. They were not official members of the advance-guard. 
Encamped on a remote hillside popularly known as the outskirts, 
they had neither duties nor recognized position. Venturesome 
spirits, they came to the wilds of Washington at the bidding of the 
Littlest Girl, armed with a small private stock of provisions and a 
tent, and prepared to waste a golden week in idleness. 

But woman is gregarious and early learned the proverb, “Better a 
Cook in Company than a Queen in Solitude ;” so they effected a com- 
bination and became cooks and scullions to the advance guard. She 
who washed dishes one day was cook on the next, and what she 
lacked in experience she made up in marmalade from her private 
store. There were difficulties in the way even for more learned 
cooks. In the kitchen were neither frying-pans nor covers for the 
kettles ; twenty-five pounds of popcorn and six gallons of syrup were 
in the commissary tent—but salt was lacking. The stove, moreover, 
left much to be desired, for the smoke poured impartially out of 
every crack and cranny, as well as from the hole designed for that 
purpose, and once it had escaped, showed a decided preference for 
the eyes of the cooks. Snow-goggles, however, saved the day, and 
as, at a pinch, bacon is an excellent substitute for salt, dinner proved 
welcome enough to the hungry pioneers. 

The next morning work began. If anyone imagines that a com- 
fortable camping-place for a hundred people just happens, let him 
start out to look for one. Here, first of all, the ground had to be 
cleared of the tangle of dead wood that cumbered it, the toughest sort 
of knotty, cross-grained, stubborn pine. This had to be sawed into 
stove-lengths and split into small sections. Profanity being re- 
stricted to the sign-language, and the hands of the amateur wood- 
choppers being otherwise engaged, the ultimate effect on the charac- 
ter of the repressed passion of those silent and awful struggles with 
the wood-pile is terrible to contemplate. The climax was reached 
one afternoon when three laboriously-hewn stakes that the Big Man 
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was driving into the ground, splintered in succession, beneath the 
impact of his mighty blows, and the Fearless Ones were graceless 
enough to laugh. For a moment the overflow of a week’s dammed 
(or spell it the other way, if you like) torrent shone in the Big Man’s 
eves, but custom prevailed, and with a cabalistic wave of the hands 
he fetched the fourth stake and drove it triumphantly, if less ener- 
getically, home. 

From the same tough dead-wood, tent-poles and stakes for a score 
of tents had to be shaped; for we were in a National Park where the 
cutting of living trees is strictly forbidden. A few days of perfect 
weather had made us a trifle skeptical about the presaged Washing- 
ton storms and the necessity for tents, but we were soon to learn. 
One afternoon a cold fog gathered on the glaciers, stole over the 
intervening ridge, and swooped down upon our camp. The ghostly 


gray skirts of the fog-wraith swept across the meadow, and veiled 








**Those Silent and Awful Struggles Photo by T. @’ Estrella 
with the Woodpile’’ 


the tops of the pines, while her cold fingers brushed our cheeks and 
hung little sparkling drops in our hair. Luckily our sleeping-tents 
were up, but the assembly tent was not, so we spent the evening in 
a dismal group around the kitchen stove, warming our faces and 
hands, while the elements had their way with our luckless backs 

It cleared about ten o'clock the next morning and the advance 
guard made ready to set up the big assembly tent. It was a monster 
affair, some thirty feet long, and what with the erecting of it, and 
the cutting of poles and pegs, the working hours were very ade- 
quately filled. Under the circumstances, the Fearless Ones hesitated 
to mention that their particular tent lacked pegs. It so happened 
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that a strong wind sprang up that night, and when in the morning 
the Fearless Ones prepared to dress, lo, their domicile was capering 
about like a mad thing, with skirts wildly flapping and two wide- 
spread, polar legs giving the structure the appearance of a somewhat 
inebriated ballet-girl. With the aid of three hat-pins, a pail of water 
and five pairs of boots, the crazy creature was finally subdued and 
brought back to earth. 

Intermingled with the wood-chopping, trench-digging, tent-erect- 
ing activities were many other tasks—carpentry work, the making 
of a long table, where a merry company was soon to gather at meal- 
time; the building of a foundation for the three stoves and putting 
their disjointed chimneys together; axe-grinding, and the unloading 


and putting away of the stock of provisions that daily came up on 





Seed-pods of the Anemone at Close Range Photo by A. Curtis 


the pack-train from Longmire’s. A refrigerator was also built by 


3: 


digging a hole under the trees, lining it with excelsior and filling it 


ss 
with snow, and in it were stored the lard, salt pork, butter and similar 
perishable articles 

Wearying of the gentle art of cookery, the Fearless Ones organ 
ized an engineer corps and prepared to clear the stream of the treach- 
crous snow, the melting condition of which made every trip 
across it include a plunge into the water. With alpenstocks, shovel 
and ice pick they loosened big blocks of hard packed snow and sent 
them sailing downstream. When all was cleared, they set to work 
on a dam to make a pool deep enough to draw a pail of water from 
comfortably. Then, fired by their own industry, they undertook to 
drain a low, swampy hollow, below the camp, that was swarming 
with mosquitoes. For a whole day they toiled, scraping, scratching 


and puttering about with alpenstocks and ineffective little scraps of 
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wood, but still the place was not drained. In the evening came 
the Strong Man with a shovel. He dug for ten minutes, a young 
river began to flow, and in an hour the swamp was gone. The Fear- 
less Ones returned to their dishpans. 

The next day it rained. It began as a fog, continued as a drizzle, 
and ended in a downpour that lasted a whole day. Armed with pick 
and shovel, the advance-guard set forth at the beginning of the driz- 
zle to dig trenches around the various tents, while the Fearless Ones 
alternately sat in the assembly tent and dashed out into the rain to 
cook. The stove, being thoughtlessly neglected after breakfast, filled 
with water, and it took half an hour of exhortation and prayer and 


blowing and coaxing to get the fire started again—a task which fell 











Seed-pods of Anemone on Slope Below Photo by A. Curtis 
Camp of the Clouds 


to the Big Man. ‘The firewood had to be kept in the oven all day 
which formed an excellent excuse for not baking anything. 

Following the rain came a warm, sunny day memorable for two 
events—the raising of the flag and the arrival of the Man from 
Boston. 

The flag-pole was a long, comparatively slender tree-trunk, the 
branches of which had been chopped off and the top adorned with a 
silvery ball—a condensed milk can. When this was made ready, the 
Strong Man climbed the highest tree as far as its wavering top 
would allow, and fastened an ingenious, camp-made_ pulley-block 


to it; and for more than an hour he clung there while the flag-pole 
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was hoisted and secured. Then he slid down and the flag slid up 
amid the cheers of the assembled company. 

While we were still admiring the effect and trving to remember 
the second verse of the Star-Spangled Banner, the Man from Boston 
appeared, bringing us tidings of our fellow Sierrans down in Port- 
land, newspapers only two days old and a wonderful box of choco- 
lates. The cooks of the day hastened back to the stoves and were 
soon ready to refresh him with pea-soup and apple-pie. 

We gathered about our little camp-fire that evening with the com- 
fortable realization that the camp was practically in readiness. And 
lucky indeed it was for us that this was so, for following this, for 





A Siesta Photo by 7. B. Gould 


three whole days, the rain hardly ceased and the great white mount- 
ain remained steadily hidden in the clouds. In the mornings we 
plaved football with an oblong object constructed of wood, excelsior 
and sacking, and ran races to get up a circulation; by lunch time, 
being thoroughly drenched, we retreated to the assembly tent where 
we sat around the Sibley stove, ruefully watching the wood-pile dis- 
appear into its jaws—it was a bigger fire-eater than Saint George’s 
dragon. The wind whistled among the trees overhead, pierced 
through the walls of the tent, penetrated our heaviest apparel to the 
marrow of our bones, and passed out again by way of the chimney, 
carrying most of the warmth with it. The pit-pat of the rain came 
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**The Strong Man Climbed the Highest Tree’”” Photo by 7. N. Le Conte 


tc be a welcome sound, for as the falling sparks burned holes in our 
canvas ceiling, we could have no fire if it were not raining hard. 
Afternoon was passed away in reading aloud from the magazines 
brought by the Man from Boston, and the evening hours were spent 
swapping yarns by the light of one tallow-candle. And then the 
Fearless Ones tramped through the mud and wet and dark, up the 
lone hill to their camp, to be awakened next morning by the Littlest 


Girl singing “Good morning. Merry Sunshine,” in a minor key, while 
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she sat up in her sleeping-bag and looked out on a_ tempestuous 
world; and the Tenderfoot sat in her corner dismally prophesying a 
three week’s storm, and threatening an immediate return to California 
and sunshine. 

That morning wood-chopping was resumed under cover of the 
assembly tent; a few fragments of boxes, floating around in the lake 
that was once the kitchen floor, made access to the stoves possible, 
and the affairs of the camp went on much as on the preceding day. 
The Galley Slaves, grown restive in captivity, took to dark and terri- 
ble ways and improvised a roulette wheel by which fortunes in ten- 
penny nails were made and lost. 

Three days of this, and then on the fourth morning came a glimpse 
of watery sunshine. This was to be our last day alone in camp, for 
the main party was expected on the morrow; and as we set every- 
thing in order, raking the chips from the ground with a home-made 
rake, putting the last box in place in the commissary tent and running 
up the great flag, we looked about us with a glow of pride. It was 
a very different place from the desolate island we had first looked on. 
The snow was al! gone from the meadow; the barren ground had 
bourgeoned again and a million wild-flowers were scattered among 
the fresh, tender grasses. 

It was good to feel that here, on the very borderland of eternal 
ice and snow, a comfortable, even luxurious, camp-life for a hundred 
people was possible and that we had helped to make it so. Of course 
the Fearless Ones had had little to do with it; but though the credit 
ef the ingenuity, and forethought, and the toil that made the finished 
camp a success belonged all to the Strong Ones, yet a little of the 
pride of ownership fell to the lot of the Fearless. And, as we looked 
around our model kitchen, we thought with a pang of the ruthless 
heathen hands that might upset all our arrangements and carelessly 
hang the can-openers on the nail sacred to the frying-pans; or, by 
some equally unpardonable change, destroy the symmetry of its plan. 
Sadly we thought that soon the right would no longer be ours to 
stand beside those stoves or invade the forbidden precincts of the 
commissary tent; that we, the Fearless Ones, honorary members of 
the advance guard, would be—merely a part of the crowd. 

F.ven so it came to pass, but, some-way, we found no cause for 
lamentation. It was too good to meet the friends of former outings 
again, to feel the joy of finding oneself a part of the great jolly fel 
lowship once more, and to be free to roam the beautitul, unexplored 
country at one’s pleasure, to leave any room for regrets over relin- 
quished authority. Let Charley Tuck see to the dish-pans. Let the 
Commissary General attend to the fire-wood. The advance-guard 
were mustered out with flying colors and were well content—for the 
Rainier camp was made. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
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AN ARCHAZOLOGICAL WEDDING JOURNEY 


By THERESA RUSSEL/ 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WRITER LADY AND THE MORMONESS 





“T he’s as much human nature in some folks as th’ is in others, if not more.” 


T WAS ours the next night to enjoy a sylvan camp again, 
with spring-water, and shade of cedar and pifton—a place 
to leave with regret, modified, as is the usual way with 
regret, by anticipation. For were we not to see people 
today—real, white people ? 

Sure enough, about ten o'clock of the morning, we per- 
the 





ceived evidences of them, distant and enchanting 
waving, beckoning branches of cottonwood trees, all in a 
nice row, and casting real, green shade. A nearer view disclosed 
the vista of which they formed one side to be outlined on the other 
by a corresponding row of whitewashed adobe buildings—the hous- 
ing of the Government Indian School. 

We arrived, and the first thing I knew I had been whisked out of 
the wagon and was sitting in a large chair surrounded by a small 
room. It was a cool room, and well ordered—in spite of its overdose 
of furniture. The lady of the room was rapidly sewing up a diminu 
tive muslin bag on the machine. It would, perhaps, have been in- 


teresting to those philosophers who believe that we spin our sur 
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** The Beckoning Branches of Cottonwood Trees’”’ 


roundings out of ourselves, to have noted that the mind of the mis- 
tress did seem to be a counterpart, in a way, of the apartment. 
“Psychical archetype?’ Yes, thank you, Plato! Anyway, the 
psychical furniture appeared to be of a comfortable, commonplace, 
more or less useful sort, methodically arranged. When the little bag 
was finished, it was filled with dry starch and presented to me for my 
complexion’s sake. As a matter of veracity, one feels impelled to 
mention that its usefulness remained entirely potential until, one day, 
the Man of Science was making a big map and wanted some smooth 
paste to stick the sections together. Thus you see, little children, we 
should never despair if we are not allowed at once to enter the service 


for which we think we are fitted. It is merely that we are being pre- 
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“A Place to Leave with Regret’’ 
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served for a more noble purpose—perhaps even for a high, sacrificial 
career—when the time comes. 

Meanwhile, my hostess was instructing me how to construct a 
chamois-skin mask as a freckle-preventing apparatus. It was on an- 
other day, also, that I met her riding to the Flute Dance at Walpi, 
manifestly a practitioner of her own precepts. She was so completel 
encased in her color-protective armor that I should undoubtedly have 
been moved to greet her with a “Speak, speak, thou fearful guest!” 
had not her proportions been so far from sepulchral. 

Now, however, as | drank her delicious lemonade and let her talk 


to me, the burden of her confession was not of Viking-bold_ pro- 














““His Modern Frame Cottage’’ 


pensities, but of aspiring literary inclinations. She was, in fact, al- 
most an authoress. 

“And so you have just sent on your manuscript to be published ?” 
| inquired, respectfully. 

“Yes, I’ve been working on it for nearly a year. Then when the 
ethnologist from Washington was here, he helped me to get some 
pictures, and it was all ready. The pictures turned out splendid.” 

“Tt is an Indian story, you say?” 

“Partly, and partly Spanish. It’s very romantic.”’ 

“You certainly have had a good opportunity to draw your charac 
ters from real life.” 

“Oh, yes, of course I see enough of the natives, but I did not take 
any of the characters from life. I made it all up out of my own head.” 

“Western stories are very popular just now. I suppose you have 


read some of the recent ones ?” 
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“No. I haven't had much of anything to read since we've been out 


here: and besides, I think it is better not to. I do not want to be in 


danger of imitating any one else. That is why | believe my story will 
be a great success—it is so original.’ 

“There’s nothing like originality,” | agreed. ‘‘And the plot is 
your own invention ?” 

“Yes. It goes something like this 

But ere the narration was brought to its dramatic close, the nar 


rator’s audience was obliged to move on, in order to reach the trading 
post, two or three miles beyond, in time for luncheon, 


“T'll just get in and ride down with vou,” volunteered the write: 

















*“Down at the Store’’ 


lady, not to be interrupted by a mere exodus, “and | can finish tell 
ing you about it as we go along.” 

“Dear Dame Loquacious!” | sighed, when no one but the Anthro- 
pologist was around. “How she did love a listener!” 

“No more than you would, probably, if vou had been kept as long 
on as short rations of companionship. She was simply, as some one 
expressed it, ridding her system of a lot of accumulated conver- 
sation.” 

“Tt accumulates pretty fast, I fancy, in her system, but it does not 
And | doubt if she 


really minds the loneliness so much as a more repressed nature would. 


harm, so long as she finds it so easy to dispose of. 


She has more need of telling it out, to be sure; but on the other hand, 
she is saved by her broad views respecting auditors. She has the 
faculty, useful if not happy, of making the most of what is, where 
to be fastidious is often to go without.” 

“Like the Apache on the war-path, who can find abundant living 


on the very trail where his pale-faced pursuers would starve.’ 
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“And what does one gain by being in the midst of the crowd, if 
the grocer’s boy or the ice man can furnish as stimulating companion- 
ship as a college president? Hath not each and every one a pair 
of ears?” 

“According to Scripture, the possessor of ears is in duty bound to 
hear, and the possible advantage of a population is that this duty can 
be divided up among the several and sundry ears, thus diminishing 
the individual tax.” 

The communistic conclusion was reached over our téte-a-téte 
spread in the Post dining-room, where we had been made as kindly 
welcome as though we had arrived at the appointed eating-hour. We 
were served by a faded, elderly Anglo-Saxon named Jim. Jim had 
a twinkle in his eye, and a way of making a McKinley pie that was 
simply captivating. I haven’t time, now, to tell you what a McKinley 
pie is like, but if you will ask Jim he will doubtless give you the 
recipe. 

“What a beautiful menu!” I exclaimed. 

“Good in itself, and made better by a contrasting experience. It’s 
an illustration of what the poet says about the prerequisite ‘to appre- 
ciate Heaven well.’ ” 

“°Tis true. But even the Other Place has its compensations. For 
one thing, you don’t have to associate with saints. Our tinned and 
salted camp fare, washed down by crude coffee, may be purgatorial, 
but brightened by Sliver’s pagan smile and enlivened by Nosifor’s 
naughty songs, it becomes quite palatable. However, as you say, this 
is not only good but good for a change, and I’ll take another potato, 
please.” 

“You have never before regarded a plain boiled potato as a luxury, 
have you?” 

“Forsooth, dear sir, what is a luxury?” 

“In this case, it’s a sort of reincarnation—the unconsidered com- 
monplace idealized by absence. But, in general, I should say it is 
the butter on your bread.” 

“The lubrication of life?” 

“Yes, and more. As a matter of fact, it is what makes the bread 
worth eating. Of course, a hungry man relishes a dry crust, a 
starving man feasts on it, but a steady diet of dry crust will in time 
cause the appetite to fail. The struggle for the bread is an instinct, 
knowing neither judgment nor desire. It’s winning the butter that 
calls judgment and desire into play, and adds zest to the fight as well 
as the reward.” 

“And when you add marmalade ?” 

“The strife degenerates into a hunt. A little is good, but more is 
bad. When it comes to be a feverish scramble to see who can find 
the most expensive kinds of jam, spread it on the thickest, and 
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swallow the stickiest mixtures, it were better to chew a crust.” 

“And eschew sweets?” 

“Oh, not altogether. Just pass me the strawberry preserves, will 
you? But plain bread-and-butter represents the temperate zone— 
well enough to leave for brief excursions to torrid opulence or frigid 
poverty, but most desirable as a dwelling place for generations.” 

“How comforting for those who lack the equatorial purse! But 
really, you can’t pin the word down to a hard-and-fast definition. 
It’s like impaling a butterfly. By the time you get it where you can 
focus your scientific eye upon it, it’s a dead specimen.” 

“A dead specimen is a good specimen. But, in this case, your 
butterfly is a chameleon.” 

“Every fellow’s luxury takes its color from himself?” 

“Even so. And that implies another thing—that every fellow 
does have his luxury, or his idea of it. The dry-crust diet is not so 
common as we suppose. The most pinched and frugal of us manage 
to get hold of some oleomargarine or molasses once in a while.” 

“And, our taste being in harmony, we banquet.” 

“At least, we think we do, and that’s sufficient. Every life has 
some share of color and music and fragrance. Judged by an alien 
standard, the hues may be tawdry, the strains discordant, the odors 
unrefined. But his own is every man’s treasure.” 

“And existence unadorned—” 

“May be existence, but is not life.” 

Our host was not a Westerner. He was not even an Easterner. 
He was an Englander, and he had brought his accent with him. 
It was as striking a feature as his modern frame cottage within its 
woven-wire enclosure that contrasted so refreshingly with the all- 
prevailing adobe. The two together imparted a civilized flavor to 
the place that not even the groups of loafing Indians without, nor 
the superb collection of strange curios within, could render wholly 
heathenish. In manner, too, one felt the change from the address 
of the former host. There was no less of chivalry, nor yet of hos- 
pitality, neither any more shrewdness. But kindness and calcula- 
tion alike merged their currents under a more placid surface, a more 
polished calm, touched with native cynicism and tempered by fron- 
tier-trained humor. 

These were bachelor quarters; but down at the store, in a room 
at the end of the long building, I found Another Woman. She was 
the wife of the new clerk, and they had just arrived. Their house- 
hold was in as great confusion as could be caused by not much of 
anything, and their minds also seemed to be of a corresponding 
type. Yet there was a certain winsomeness about the young woman, 
with her wistful eyes, spiritual brow and sweetly-shy manner. Her 
husband, poor boy, hadn’t any brow at all, to speak of; his eyes 
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were pale, and his manner merely diffident. But he was well-mean- 
ing, my dear, and he surely had a kind heart, the eternal compensa- 
tion of the incompetent. 

So the little lady and I, we spent the afternoon together, and 
talked a good deal. She, too, loved a listener, but wisely, and not 
too well. The lotion of sympathy was necessary to draw out her 
confidence, but it seemed the better for the relief of expression. 

“It is not often,” she said, “that any one who is not a Mormon will 
listen to our side, or believe there is any good in it.” 

“That may be because they don’t understand it.” 

“Oh, yes, I’m sure that’s the reason. Anyone who understood it 
could not help believing it!” she responded fervently. 

“To know all is to pardon all,’” I thought within me, “but to 
believe little.” Aloud I queried, “The Book of Mormon is your 
Scripture, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but we believe the Bible, too, and we accept all of it, and not 
just the parts we like, as some of the Gentiles do. And the same 
with the Book of Mormon. The best thing about that is that you 
know every word in it is true. You can be sure of that.” 

“It’s from that, isn’t it,” I hazarded, “that you learn about the 
Indians being descended from the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel ?” 

“Yes, and isn’t it foolish for these scientists” (she was unaware 
of treading on any scientific toes) “to waste so much time trying to 
find out where the Indians came from and all, when it is right there, 


and proved so plain?” 

“How proved?” 

“Why, they are a fulfilment of prophecy. It says, “They shall eat 
with their fingers and be filthy still,—-meaning those descendants, 
you know. Well doesn’t that fit the Indians exactly, and prove they 
are the very ones meant?” 

In the face of this blinding glare of evidence I could only blink 
helplessly, and endeavor to turn the searchlight on another point. 

“But you don’t get your authority for polygamy from the Bible, 
do you?” 

“Sure we do, though the special revelation came later. But Solo- 
mon had many wives, you know, and the Bible says, “The Lord is 
the same yesterday, today, and forever.’ So, of course, what was 
right then must be right now.” 

“And you women really like that sort of life?” 

“Well,” with a visible but reluctant shrinking of enthusiasm, “of 
course, we are naturally selfish and jealous, and some of us feel that 
we cannot endure it. But that is because we are not as we should 
be ourselves. If we would take it right, we might not be any hap- 
pier, but it would surely make us better. For we know that if we 
are patient and brave, our reward will be all the greater. Our happi- 
ness will come in the future life.” 
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“Oh, Future Life,” said my thought to me, “what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name! What insults offered to the bounteous Present, 
what blindness to her beauty, what trifling with her opportunity, 
what stupid rejection of her gifts. Oh, baffling Life, what fools 
these Martyrs be!” 

To the Lady of Zeal I remarked, “But polygamy is not practised 
among your people now, is it?” 

“No. We are law-abiding citizens, and although we still think 
polygamy is right, we do not believe it is right to disobey the law.” 

“Well now, since it is not your fault that you cannot be as un- 
selfish and sacrificing as you would like, you can live happily here on 
earth and get your reward in Heaven just the same, can’t you?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so.” 

“And you don’t mind having it that way, do you?” 

“Not very much, I guess.” 

The arch, tender smile that illumined this Confession of Selfish- 
ness would have been puzzling, remembering its adored but un- 
adorable object, had it not been for the reflection that, after all, Love, 
more than Man, is precious in the sight of Woman; and Love, one of 
life’s luxuries, is an obliging chameleon. 


Stanford University, Cal. 


[To BE CONTINUED. |} 


THE CALL OF THE TRAIL 
By AGNES C. KING 


HE free, glad days on the road, 
The mountains, the cafions, the plain, 
The sound of the wind in the pines, 
The soft, cool swish of the rain, 
A tent by a spring; 

















The camp-fire’s glow in the velvet dusk, 
The glint of the stars, the forest still, 
The soft, gray coming of dawn, 
And whistle of quail on the hill, 
A wild dove’s plaint ; 


Fragrance of sun on the sage, 
In the drowsy heat of noon, 
The flash of trout in the mountain stream 
Swift running water, a wild bird’s tune— 
All these and more. 
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ON THE LAGOON 
By VIRGINIA GARLAND. 


HE hollow about this ocean-inundated lagoon 
is a small circle of transition land. Separate 
conditions of two regions meet here, overlap, 
mingle. In some dim day, the hills have 
pushed the mountain trees down through a 
cafion gap almost to the edge of the ocean. 

In some tidal storm, nodules of cliff-rock have 

been carried up deepinto the hill meadows. The 

marsh-grass creeps in touch with the fox-grass of the 
encircling fields. Mountain alders cast their shadows over the 
brackish water of the marsh. The seeds of the sycamore are some- 
times blown quite over the inlet to fall on the crests of the incoming 
waves. So it is that the birds which frequent pines and alders cross 
wings with ocean-fliers. This is the home of the grebe and the 
loon—the home also of the oak-haunting chickadee and titmouse. 

About the hollow, the surrounding fields, studded with low-branch- 
ing oaks, slope slowly down to the glassy water. There is a stretch 
of dense shrubbery skirting the trail that winds along the bank above 
the tules, where azalea and toyon, bay and cashew and blackberry 
vines reach out, clasping the oaks that have ventured down so far; 
half yielding, half rigidly withdrawing, they arbor the tangled 
dimness of the trail. 

You cannot walk the shadowed path unaware of the song-sparrows. 
From every bough a pert “fib-fib!” is flung out to you as you pass, 
and, presently one ripples over into cheery Autumn melody. When 
you come to the other narrow of the lake, where the rank, crowding 
rushes cut off the flow of the languid water, go softly if you would 
hear that fine, liquid medley of the reed birds—Red-winged Black- 
birds—ringing in unison their sweet, chesty chime, “kong-karee-ka- 
reea!” If they glimpse you, up they rise in a black, discordant 
flock. But the undertone of the Tule Wren goes on, liquidly 
serene. 

At the entrance, the lagoon puts up a slope of sand, making pre- 
tense of keeping the ocean out. At the edge of the mere, just where 
I can see the rise of the ocean, the shimmer of a sea-bird’s wing 
float up, I have pitched my tent. On tranquil days, the surf lapses 
out of sight, far down a wide white beach; but in other mood storms 
up the shore and flings aside the sand barriers. I see the wrinkled 
heave of the grey water; the spray is tossed high in air; foamy 
fingers reach for the shifting sand; the ocean rushes and washes into 
the lagoon. At times, when the sand-bars are down, the ocean 
recedes, leaving the bayou dark, empty, muddy—all the sparkle and 
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liquid life of it dragged through the inlet. But is it empty, lifeless? 
One pleasure which has come to me in living close to the lagoon, is 
the knowledge that this sheet of quiet water, so seemingly inert, is 
constantly making exchange of beauty and utility. No change falls 
upon it which means surcease of activity. In its rest it is still giving 
or taking. Underlying all of its variations is the need of some 
phase of dependent life. And the same vast ebb and flow of the 
whole Universe comes home to me for having homed awhile on the 
edge of the marsh-flow. 

Behold it now, dark, muddy, the delight of snipe and sandpiper, 
the meeting-ground, the feeding-place, of curlew and kildee. The 
mud-grey surface is dotted over with small, earth-colored bodies, 
running, probing, crouching, teetering, turning a quick-curving, sil- 
ver wing to the sight; alighting again—at once almost indistinguish- 
ably a part of the soil. 

But the Belted Kingfisher sulks. His beautiful, glistening fishing- 
field is swept out from under him. He has little taste for frogs and 
water-snakes. With a long, distracted rattle, he circles out over the 
lagoon, down the sea-shore to the river below. Here he must fish 
surreptitiously ; for this is the fishing-ground of another kingfisher. 
For awhile he lurks low on the border of the stream, silently picking 
up the food that chances by. But he cannot contain himself for long ; 
his pent-up voice will out. Recklessly he takes the middle of the 
stream, sweeping up with a resounding rattle; hovers, rises, hovers 
again, falls head down with a splash. No time has he to fly to a 
perch, toss and swallow his fish; for the rightful owner, the river 
kingfisher, is upon him. The fish is dropped, and the sound of two 
dozen castanets shake the air as the angry birds chase each other 
up and down the stream. The lagoon kingfisher knows that justice 
is with the river kingfisher, so is easier vanquished. He wings his 
way back to his chosen domain. He waits resigned at his own fish- 
ing station, looking at the mud-flat before him sullenly, eating a 
frog or two—a lizard—eking out with grasshoppers that whir up 
from the sunny slopes. 

At last the lagoon fills up; the yellow foam slips over the bar; a 
current runs down the middle; then a level sheet of shining water 
gently stirs the rushes. 

What halcyon days are these for the kingfisher, full of calm and 
easy fishing, full of calm and hazy light. Round the lagoon he 
circles, and the mellow Autumn days are his. I hear the exhilarant 
crescendo of his calling, nearer and nearer as he sweeps by my tent, 
fainter as he curves the opposite shore. 


An old driftwood log lies half in the rushes, half in the passive 
water. This is the hunting-station of a Western Black Phoebe. Hour 
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after hour it flutters out over the water and back again on its perch 
to swallow the insect captured. There is a small bit of sand about 
the base of the log. Here, one day, I spied the Pheebe resting, wings 
spread out disjointedly on the warm sand, relaxed out of the sem- 
blance of a bird, looking like a collection of feathers strung far apart 
in a loose tangle. I watched it for some time, learning thereby a 
lesson in relaxing no cult could teach me better. Then, with an 
upward jerk of the imaginary string, its feathers are pulled into 
place ; again it is the very much alive Phoebe—peaked, dusky-hooded 
mantle, white vest complete, trim and taut and alert, bright eyes turn- 
ing to catch the instant motion of insect wings. He flutters out 
over the rushes—apparently with loose-winged unconcern, but each 
movement is with telling effect ; no half turn of any feather is wasted. 
Back on the log he takes his stand, and a gauzy, red wing blows away 
on the air. 


Around the shores that encircle the mist-heavy bayou, there is a 
band of green freshness, kept vivid all the year by the wafting 
vapors. Here i find stems of pearly everlasting, fresh-petaled when 
on yellowed land there is left only dusty bunches. Here are patches 
still of asters and goldenrod and dandelions—golden blossoms march- 
ing with their seed-dry ghostly sisters. Delicate lines of thin green 
stir above the October-laid ground; wind-waved, feathering above 
the summer stubble, each day coaxed into taller green by the humid 
atmosphere. There are mints and sages everywhere, mist-dampened 
and sun-dried daily; they hold up to me their cup of steeped and 
drawn, their soothing fragrance. 

Over the level, swept of the sea breeze, is flung down to me in 
my tented hollow a glorious rush of pungent perfume, whipping the 
lungs to deepest breath. Yonder, past the green-brushed slope, lies 
a field of tarweed; dry—it mzy be dying; viscid, yellow blossoms 
curled by the heat into low bronzy bunches. But what so alive as 
the keen fragrance rising? Incense of myrrh, and all the perfumes 
of Araby are not more sweet, more heaven-lifting, than this balsamic 
breath ascending, blown up from the autumn-burned field of tar- 
weed. 


The edge of the inlet is heavy, thick with aquatic plants, succulent 
weeds, wild rice. Flocks of wandering waterfowl swing into the 
lagoon—Yellowlegs, Phalaropes, Willets, here for an hour, gone the 
next. Many are the rhythmic beating wings that measure their flight 
over the marsh-water. The sea- and the shore-birds lack singing 
voices, but have instead, singing wings. For the basic part of music 
is rhythm ; and these wild wings pulsing through the air, played upon 
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by shifting shadows and sheen, are making wonderful harmonies, 
symphonic arias of motion and light. 

A flock of Herring Gulls flurry down the air, weaving palpitant 
wings in and out in meshes of motion you can almost hear, so 
rhythmic-flashing they go. They settle on the mirroring surface of 
the water ; for a long moment their wings beat on, raised above their 
bodies, marking a white, blossoming tangle of fluttering time. 

There is a solemn, strange music in the down-spiralled flight of 
wild geese, lowering, when astray, to survey the country below. Ina 
wide, slow circle they swing around, coming down the dizzy depths 
of the air in perfect rotation, all together turning into shadow, all 
together flashing into sunlit curves. Then, at some signal given, they 
stir upward again ; the circling movement is broken ; a line straightens 
out across the sky; the leader comes forward from the middle; the 
flock falls back in spreading lines. ‘‘Honk-a-honk!” the signal is 
given. ‘“Honk-a-honk!” goes down the line, and the wedge-shaped 
ranks pass over swiftly out of sight. 


My tent-flap opens upon a moving picture, ever changing. Just 
a bit of the silver tarn, a background of water and sky, divided by 
the shore-line of tules, played athwart by fragments of passing life, 
upheld to my sight by the meeting arms of framing oak-boughs. A 
fine, natural Rochelle frame, fantastic but simple, scrolled about in 
dainty rococo work of twisted twigs and grey-moss filling. A Fos- 
ter’s Tern wavers into the canvas, beating the air with long, swift, 
velvet strokes—is gone. A flock of Coots slides into view and slips 
past ; a Western Grebe moves next, constantly turning its long bill— 
dives, and leaves a spreading ripple. A flock of lisping Bush-Tits, 
too small to take distinct form, are blown like curled, grey leaves 
in a long-drawn, gusty flock across. Then the mirrored surface 
dreams unstirred, save by the quiet drifting wings of a dragon-fly, 
passing and repassing. As I gaze, it becomes clouded over; the 
grey-moss arras stirs; I hear a sigh; faint, vague vapors move slowly 
by in shadowed fantasies—a subtle picture too fleeting to name. 
My sight is more understanding for the framing arms of the oak; 
the passing beauty of all expression touches me nearer. The out- 
look of Nature is mostly too vast for our eyes to perceive. We 
need the smaller encompassment of humbler things to quicken us. 
The thing is to learn, ever to learn; so what matters whether it is an 
old oak or a trained savant which teaches? 


As I watch the wreathing mists of the mere-water and the incom- 
ing ocean fog, I know that these two are friendly spirits, are happy 
together, communing in fanciful, conjuring ways, arranging their 
shimmering color-effects, their fantastic vaporous meetings. Some- 
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times at sunrise the tarn is a soft blaze of amber light. Over the 
bar comes the rolling fog, curling down white and close ; blotting out 
the trees, the shore-line ; surrounding the shining center of the lagoon. 
Then a glowing ball of light seems to rise from the lake and projects 
itself into the thick white of the billowing fog that rolls over it. 

Sometimes a sheet of pearly vapor lies over the lagoon, hovering, 
breeze-shaken, lifting above the glassed surface. It curls up at the 
corners, drifts to one side, gathers more compactly, sends up a signal 
of streaming vapor, waits the fast-coming fog. For a moment, be- 
fore they meet, you see how distinct and separate each is from the 
other. The breath of the bayou light and reflective, capricious, sim- 
ulative, glowing; the breath of the ocean masterful, opaque, blotting 
out, covering, compelling. 

At times it is the ocean fog which recedes, the lake fog which fol- 
lows. Far out at sea the banked mists call to the lagoon, and the 
opal mists arise and obey, hurrying up from rush and tule, smoking 
up from fenny borders, gathering, rising, drifting over the bar, caught 
by the sea-wind, sucked by the ocean-currents into a revelling meeting 
out at sea. And in the grey dawn I have seen the little lake-spirit 
creeping back wan and tired, folding itself down over the water, sink- 
ing into the lake again. 


The lagoon is teeming with life and color—October life full and 
ample, dreamy, vibrant, golden. The ocean is before me, and faint, 
opalescent lines of distant shores. Five pelicans move across the 
water, flap! flap! flap!—then a slow sailing down the path of air. 
Close to the shore a wide flying ribbon of sea-birds—gulls, brants, 
cormorants—beat up and down the coast, waving into shallow water 
panic-stricken schools of smelt that betimes are cast flapping on the 
shores for the birds’ delectation. 

Just inside the inlet a sparrow-hawk hangs a-quiver in the air 
above the marsh. A gull, swift-going, passes above him on his way 
out. At my feet are the tules, laced together with intricate, swarm- 
ing water-life. I cling to an alder and lean to peer into the green, 
sluggish depths. A Clapper Rail gets frantically out of sight. From 
the brush about me shrills out the eccentric Scale Bird: “Keep it! 
keep it! keep it! keep it!” he calls; another begins a long, quivering, 
quavering tremolo, which vibrates on and on through the other’s 
calling till the oaks fairly rock with the sound. Then silence; and 
then the White-crowned Sparrow—dreamy, sibilant singer of Octo- 
ber—flutes his indrawn, out-toned, triplet lapse of rapture. Not in 
Spring did he sing with such insistent wealth of emotion. He is 
singing now just for October. If I could express my love for the 
mellow, golden month, I could not find a voice more in keeping than 
the song of the White-crowned Sparrow. 
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Soon the film of the dusk hides the tawny hills and the distant 
mountains, that, a moment before, were tender blue against a smoked- 
pink sky. Once, at this nightfall moment, I came face to face with 
a bit of Egypt. Silent and immovable against the shadowing rushes 
stood a White-faced Glossy Ibis. Until the noon-glade stretched 
from shore to shore it stood statuesque, one-leggéd in the shallow 
water, the pale light just showing its glossy wing, its long curved 
bill and white face, in relief. Then it rose, silent still, in the deepest 
shadow, a dark line against the sky, trailing out and away—dimmer 
and dimmer. All the mystery of the Nile lapsed for me in the lagoon 
water in that hour. 

The shadows deepen, and I close my tent for the night. Now is 
dawning that other, more silent, subjective, occult space of the earth’s 
revolving, which is day to some. There will be night-fowl in the 
lagoon, feeding in the safety of the dark. It is the time of stars and 
half-lights, the hour of the fox and the coon, the moth and the night 
hawk. Perhaps there will reach me in the night the trumpet of Swans 
flying over, the furtive step of some padded foot, or the strange cries 
of migrating birds utterly unlike their usual voices. 

I lie and watch, as the moon rises, the shadow of the oak take form 
on the taut walls of my tent. First an undefined blur of light and 
shade—then the long, sprawling trunk—then each night-stirred leaf 
distinct. A little shadow-owl comes and sits on my shadow-tree. I 
may put my finger on his tufted ears and he will be unaware. So the 
moon weaves its magic for me. A soft, trembling note slips down 
the still spaces—a cool quavering, wraith-like sound—a sound that is 
shadow also. 

The lagoon that I know so well by daylight is now an unknown 
realm to me, full of plushy depths of darkness, of strange night folk, 
of moonlight mysteries, of half-revealed stories. I may catch a 
glimpse of secretive wings which waver over the confines of the dark; 
a night bird’s note comes out of the shadowland—a note I do not 
know how to interpret or to follow. Then these are swallowed up 
again in the thick, dense, impenetrable activity of the dark. So much 
of life escapes our day-sight. Almost all of the night’s action goes 
on unseen. But they are there, the people of the shadows; their 
wings are beating on; their feet are finding trails; their love and their 
activity, their hunger and their significance are unceasing. I give the 
lagoon over into their keeping. 


Brookdale, Santa Cruz Co., Cal. 
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THE PEARL 
By DONALD KENNICOTT 


HIS story of the Pearl, i heard one night from the lips of an 
aged shepherd named Matéo, while we were out with the 
sheep near the west “breaks” of the Great Staked Plains. 
The herd had been bedded down for the night, and lay 
sleeping in the sheltered hollow between two low, barren 
hills. On the crest of one of these, Matéo and I were sit- 
ting about a dung-fire, that burned with tiny flickers of 
blue and green, above red, glowing coals, and sent a thin 
streak of acrid smoke straight up toward the stars. The 

old shepherd leaned back against a great withered yucca, his 
faded zarape fallen back from his shoulders, and his brown, 
wrinkled hands clasped over his knee. The firelight played in his 
white beard and long, unkempt hair, and sometimes caught the 
justre of his fine, savage eyes, so that they shone with a hard 
light, like those of a wolf. A mongrel sheep-dog trotted up and 
down at his post on the opposite hill; the brooding silence of the 
plains was so perfect that we could hear his soft footfall on the 
stones, and the little breathing noise of the fire. 

On other nights Matéo had told me strange things—of the 
hideous race of uncouth monsters that have their lairs and take 
their prey among the dark cafions of the desert San Blas; of the 
man for whom the mirage that glimmers all day along the desert 
sky-line, did not fade; and of the ways of the painted savages of 
the Quemado country. And so to-night I hoped to hear of some 
other new things, but the old man was silent for a long time, 
although his eyes were very wide and wakeful, and glowed like 
coals under the shaggy brows. After a time he began humming 
a queer, eerie song, all the while staring at the fire in a preoccu- 
pied way. The melody was new to me, and I asked him its name, 
and if he would sing it. He gave no heed to my question for a 
moment, and then he said, musingly, without looking up: 

“La Perla. It is a very old song. The women sing it some- 
times in the twilight when they are sad; and I have heard a man 
sing it, too—so!”’ And he leaned back against the yucca, closed 
his eyes and sang, slowly, and with a husky quaver in his voice 
that accentuated the minor cadences: 

“The Pearl was born beneath the bitter sea, 

Fair as if a child of flame and flower. 
My love was born in this dark heart of me, 
And dwelt within my dreams and memory, 

Many a day, many an hour. 


“The Pearl is dead beneath the bitter sea, 
Is dead and withered like a flame or flower. 
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Thy love is dead, in the dark heart of Thee, 
Is dead in all thy dreams and memory, 
Many a day, many an hour.” 

We were silent for a little time when he had finished, and then 
I said: 

“What manner of man was it, Matéo, that sang La Perla?” 

“The best of men,” he said, “the best of men. I have told you 
many tales, compaiero mio, that run about from mouth to mouth 
in our country, and you have believed them as they merit. There- 
fore I shall tell you this, which God gave me to see and know 
myself. It may be that every man is pei.nitted to take part in 
some one great venture. This was mine. I do not speak of it 
often, for it lies very near my heart, and most men would not 
believe. 

“It was years ago, in the south of Sinaloa, where the apples 
grow wild in the hills, and the rivers run down swiftly through 
the dark cafions of the mountains to the lowlands and the sea. I 
was no shepherd then, but a mozo on the great Hacienda de 
Campo of Don Ramon Donato, at the forks of the Rio de los 
Angeles. Don Ramon had three sons to his name; the eldest 
rode about with his father, and, after him, was to be lord of the 
Hacienda; the second went to the military school in the Ciudad 
and became an officer in the artillery. The third son was Felipe 
—Felipe the Silent, the peons used to call him, and silent he was; 
but for all that he had a heart of gold. From the cradle, he was 
destined for the bosom of Mother Church, and at the time when 
the things of which I speak took place, he had already been an 
ordained priest for over a year. At home, I had been his servant, 
and I followed him when he became a padre. Tall he was, and 
slender, but very strong, and, as I have said, very silent. All 
day long he used to read in books, and often at night, too, by the 
light of his lamp. But for all that Felipe had become a priest at 
the Catedral de Santa Gertridis, he was none the less a man, and 
there came a time when his priesthood was a heavy yoke upon 
him. 

“The Alcalde in the town of Santa Gertridis, was Don Bautista 
Ginovés, who lived in the great house on the hill beyond the 
Plazuela. He had sons and daughters, and one of these, it was, 
that also knew something of the Pearl. Teresa was very beauti- 
ful; her hair was not black, but brown like blown leaves, and her 
eyes were brown also, and big like those of the little antelope that 
was always playing about their courtyard. Very like, these two 
were, Teresa and the berenda, and both stepped lightly, as if 
scorning the earth. How it came to pass between this Teresa 
and my Felipe, I know not, but Felipe was a man, for all that 
he was become a priest, and Teresa was a woman with open 
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eyes. He may have seen her at mass in the cathedral, or at her 
window, or during the paseo in the Plaza. God knows, but it 
came to pass. > 

“I knew that something lay at Felipe’s heart, for he grew al- 
ways more silent, and left off his reading, and walked often at 
night up and down the lonely road along the river bank. One 
evening when I came in to make his fire, he was sitting in the 
dark before the table, with his face in his hands. I asked if any- 
thing troubled him, but he smiled as if it were a droll thought, 
and said no, nothing troubled him; he was a priest, and had no 
heart at all, and therefore could not be troubled. From this, i 
knew what manner of thing it was that had come to him, but I 
could do nothing. And in the end this thing conquered the soul 
of Felipe, even as all men are at one time so conquered—as you 
may know. He still walked out at night, but not alone along the 
river bank. Late, after all the lights were out, he would put on 
a long cloak, and I would follow him silently under the shadow 
of the walls, up the hill to the great house of Don Bautista 
Ginovés. There he would leave me to watch at the little gate 
in the side wall of the courtyard, and he would go in through the 
tall flowers, and then I would hear low voices from under the 
little fan-palm beyond. Teresa set her maid Juana to watch at 
the other end of the patio, but sometimes she would steal around 
to whisper to me by the gate, and we—but that is another matter, 
and a lighter one. After a long time, Felipe would come back 
to me, and we would steal home again, down the crooked path 
in the darkness. 

“For some months this went on, until one night Felipe called 
me to his room, and lit a candle and barred the door. He bade 
me sit down, and then he took a bag and some papers from a 
chest and sat down beside me on the rolled-up colchon by the 
wall. 

“*Matéo mio,’ he said to me, ‘there be those who lead two 
lives, and are neither holy priests nor honest men. I will not be 
one of those. I would keep my vows if it were in me to hold to 
them, but as you know, there is one who holds my heart like a 
plaything in her hand. I can no longer be a holy priest, but an 
honest man I can be, and will. My father will never receive me 
into his house, if I give up my vows. I have long debated with 
myself what I should do, and to-day I have come upon that which 
has decided me.’ 

“Then Felipe took a piece of folded sheepskin from the packet, 
and spread it out on the colchon between us, and held the candle 
so that we might see. It was yellow and faded, and gave a musty 
smell; and on it were marked with ink divers lines, both straight 
and curving, as well as certain letters and crosses. It was a map, 
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Felipe said, that he had found along with other writings among 
the scrolls and papers that are kept locked up in the great room 
above the north transept of the church. A certain desert country 
was shown thereon, which lies far to the north of Santa Ger- 
trudis. Mountains and dry river beds and barren plains are 
there pictured out, and near the middle were markings that repre- 
sented a great well of sweet water, an ancient house, and a bit of 
grassland, in the bottom of a great valley, where the rains collect. 
The writing told more of this place, Felipe said. How in the old 
time, a Spanish Conquistador, who was wearied of the wars and 
the search for the gold lands and the great sea of the north, rested 
at this spring and built his house; and how his sons for many 
years dwelt there in peace and plenty with their herds, safe from 
hunger and the viruela and all but the wrath of God; and how at 
last they died and were never heard from, and to this day no man 
knows the manner of their dying. The spring was called Los 
Aguas de Verdad. This Felipe told me, sitting there on the mat- 
tress in his room. Then he said to me: 

““Now, Matéo, I go to find this place—the spring of water and 
the ancient house and the bit of grass-land in the valley. If I 
fail, there will be for me no returning. If I find it I will prepare 
my dwelling there, and come back and bear away Teresa to my 
own house. Then will we live in peace where there shall be none 
to call shame upon me for deserting my priesthood.’ 

“It may be that I cried then, for I could not bear that my Felipe 
should take up this venture alone, and I begged that he permit 
me to go with him. For a long time he denied me, but at last he 
wept, too, and said that I might. Then he gave me moneys out 
of the bag, and directions for the secret buying of horses and the 
provision of food. He had no mind to tell anyone of his journey ; 
flies do not enter a closed mouth. 

“Two days later I led him through the side streets to the horse- 
market and showed him the animals I had bought; and after he 
had seen and praised them—they were indeed brave ones, a 
black Morisco stallion for Felipe, a square-haunched roan for me, 
and a gray barren mare to bear the pack—then we started home 
again around the outskirts. We turned in on the old highroad, 
and between the ruined monastery and the old Indian Campo 
Santo, we came on an old hag, with a tray of herbs and drug- 
flowers, sitting in the shadow of an apple tree that had its roots 
between the stones of the crumbling wall. There she sat and 
sang La Perla all to herself, like a witch. We stopped and 
listened, and when she had ended she asked if we wished to buy 
dried palma flowers, or raiz de calamo, or saffron; but Felipe 
told her no, that he only stopped to hear her song. Then she 
looked through him with her little black eyes, and said that he 
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had better buy, that one who went on a long journey had need 
of simples to ease his weariness. I was a little in fear then, for 
there are those given knowledge by devils; but when Felipe 
asked her how she knew we made a journey, she ‘only laughed, 
and, for answer, asked if he thought his sweetheart would be true 
in his absence. 

“Felipe looked at her with wide eyes then, but after a moment 
he said very quietly that he had indeed a sweetheart, but that 
only God knew if she would be true to him. A Jos muertos y idos no 
hay amigos. Then she answered him and said: ‘You also may 
know; see this.’ And with that the old devil’s daughter drew 
from her bosom a little leathern bag, and from that a box of 
some dark, strange wood. She opened it and held it forth for us 
to see, and there, resting in a nest of some golden stuff like floss, 
lay the Pearl. The sun had set and the light was growing dim, 
but even then the Pearl seemed to me a live thing, as if buds and 
flowers of strange colors grew within it. 

“*See now,’ the old woman said, ‘already it lives, and if a man 
buy it of me, along with certain charms I offer, and do with it 
as I shall instruct him, it will be to him always a servant. There- 
after, while his novia is true, and her love for him liveth, the 
Pearl will live also; but if his lady be not true to him, the Pearl 
will die and be as any little white pebble in an ant-hill. It was 
found in a deep place of the sea by a man who died in the seek- 
ing, and has been brought very far over the deserts. Is it not 
cheap at a thousand reales?’ 

“T knew it to be too strange and beautiful a thing for other 
than evil to come of it, and I did not look a second time, and tried 
to draw Felipe away. Yet for all it was growing too dark to see, 
the Pearl seemed to hold his eyes fixed and set like those of a 
dead man, and he shook me off, bidding me hold my tongue. I 
could do nothing but obey, and had to stand there and hear her 
talk to him a long time in a faint, slow voice, like that of one 
asleep. Finally she drew him with her into a little ruined, roof- 
less room of the monastery, saying there was need of making a 
light for the incantations that must be wrought. I saw them go 
into the hut together like two shadows, and then in a moment a 
glow, like some light of hell, showed over the half-fallen walls. 
For a long time there was no sound, and I had great fear for 
Felipe. Once, when I thought I could bear it no longer, I called 
out to him, but there was no answer, and the sound of my own 
voice was so dreadful to me that I could not again raise it. At 
last, though, the light died away, and Felipe came back to me out 
of the darkness alone, and hurried me away toward the town. 

“Once he stopped where some great red roses were trained 
over a wall and looked at each flower. At last he chose one and 
picked it off. Then he drew out the box from his pocket and 
made a nest in the heart of the rose and put the Pearl therein; he 
folded the little sweet leaves about it, and put the Pearl and the 
rose and the casket back into his breast. 
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“It is a strange thing,’ Felipe said to me, ‘and I may not tell 
you of what the old woman did there in the hut. God or some 
devil has given her curious knowledge. There is no doubt that 
the Pearl lives. One thing more she directed—that I place the 
Pearl in the heart of a red rose, and that Teresa wear it so in her 
breast for one night of sleep. Then shall she keep the rose and 
I the Pearl, and it will live for me as long as she—keeps the rose 
also.’ 

“For all that it had grown very late, we went to the house of 
Don Baltasar, and I watched again with Juana at the courtyard 
gate. The next day we rested, and at evening I made ready the 
horses and led them to a secret place under the bridge below the 
mill. Then I went back, and at an appointed hour met Felipe, 
all booted and cloaked for the journey. We put our spurs on our 
arms that there might be no noise, and went again, and for the 
last time, to the tryst in the courtyard. Juana came to me by the 
gate, and we waited there. Once I could hear a sound of sobbing 
from the hidden place among the flowers, and then I heard no 
more, for my Juana wept also, and it may be that I forgot my 
watch for a time that I might comfort her. Ay de mi! there 
were tears at that parting. At last Felipe came out from among 
the flowers, and I kissed Juana and bade her say prayers, and 
sent her away. 

“*T have the Pearl,’ said Felipe to me then, and we went 
straightway out through the dark streets and to our horses. 

“It was a long journey, filled with divers mischances and weary 
days, but also cheered with strange, wonderful sights and a great 
hope. We slept in the snow of mountain passes, where the clouds 
shut out the earth below us and the moon hung close, and in the 
shade of deep forests full of live running things, and on the hot 
sands of deserts. Twice we met Jadrones, but Felipe had a stout 
heart, and they saw neither the heels of our horses nor the inside 
of our alforjas. Many times we lost our way, and were in famine 
of water, and once we came out upon the sea—a dreadful place, 
where there was only barren sand, and bitter water, and a burn- 
ing sky. Doubtless the Lord holds much of this earth before the 
scourge of his wrath, for there be many places waste and un- 
peopled and in ruin. 

“It was soon after we turned back from the sea that we came 
upon the country pictured on the parchment, which Felipe carried 
along with the Pearl in the breast of his coat, and to a great 
mountain there shown. Here we rested the horses for two days, 
and made all things ready, and then we set forth—Felipe leading 
and looking often at the map—and at the Pearl. For three days 
we rode, going always downward; the first day down the rocks of 
the mountains, and the second over hills covered with thorny 
bushes, and the third across a plain that seemed strewn thick 
with hot ashes. Madre de piedad, that was a day! The hoofs 
sank deep, and the fine white dust so blinded our eyes that the 
tears ran always down our cheeks, and our skin seemed bitten 
with lye. I lost heart then, and begged Felipe to turn back for 
his life’s sake, but he would not turn even his eyes backward. 

“*No, Matéo,’ he said to me, ‘I have given up Santa Gertridis. 
T will only go back to bear away Teresa to my own home that I 
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have found and made ready for her. But it grieves me that you 
should suffer evil because of me. It may be that you had better 
turn back.’ 

“Yet he never drew rein, for he knew well enough that I would 
not desert him at this pass. We did not speak again that day, for 
the dust and the parching of our lips, but we rode for a time 
after darkness had fallen. At last we feared to lose our direction, 
and unsaddled and lay down very weary, but sleepless from thirst 
and the pain of our eyes. Yet at last I must have fallen into 
sleep, for when Felipe shook me by the shoulder and I opened 
my eyes, the sky was like the hollow of a great lovely sea-shell, 
and the stars were gone. Felipe pointed out across the plains. 
At first I could see only the gray desert, but then all at once I 
saw, far out before us, a little spot of green like an emerald. 

“We made a short task of the saddling and a quick journeying 
to that place where the green leaves of the trees were bright 
in the sunlight of the morning. There a great spring of clear 
water burst out of the rock and flowed between grassy banks, 
thick with great golden lilies and small white flowers like stars. 
After a little way the stream sank again into the ground and the 
desert dried up the herbage. We bathed our faces in the cool 
water, and saw the horses drink and roll about on the grass, and 
drink again. Felipe’s eyes were shining when we left them and 
went to the house in the shade of tall trees at the head of the 
spring. 

“It was no shepherd’s hut, but a great house built bountifully 
of stone brought down from the mountains ; and there were many 
wide rooms and a chapel with a white cross at the peak of the 
roof. Yet there was no sign of man, nor, indeed, of any life at all 
but that of the painted swallows about the roof, and the big blue 
butterflies fluttering among the golden lilies in the grass. We 
went about from room to room. Here and there were bits of 
strange crumbled furnishings ; the beams of the roof were of red 
cedar, and curiously carved and wrought. Yet the strangest 
things were the two apples that grew before the door of the sala; 
not like the little wild apples of Sinaloa, but great red, tempting, 
fruit, like that brought in ships from Spain. And the trunks of 
these two ancient trees were thicker than the pillars of a 
cathedral. 

“Felipe ran about the house, talking and laughing and singing 
for the joy of it. ‘Is it not a brave house?’ he would say over and 
over again; and then, ‘Here will be her room, and here will she 
love to sit and sew in the afternoons.’ At last he grew grave 
again, saying: 

“*T fear I am an evil man, Matéo mio, for I thought only of her 
kiss that should be again on my lips, and not of the sweet saints 
that have brought this thing to pass. We will give thanks to 
them in their own dwelling.’ 

“The door of the chapel was fastened, but it fell before my 
shoulder like so much scorched paper. The sunlight streamed 
into the dark of the room, and we saw a dim, holy place. There 
on the altar was a white Virgin, of carven stone; and behind her 
a piteous Christ on his cross, with a crown of thorns in wrought 
silver. And in the peace of their hallowed care, lay the bodies of 
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those ancient men of Spain that had built this house, and dwelt 
therein, and died. The flesh had long ago fallen away, and the 
bones were as dust at the touch, but on the breast of one of them 
lay a great sword, and about another was rusted armor; and the 
mien of even their dead limbs was mighty. Yet Felipe had no 
fear, but strode in between them and flung himself on his knees 
in the shadow of the Virgin, while I knelt fearfully in the sun- 
light by the door. He made a prayer to the gracious saints and 
to Christ, and then came forth again to the door with the little 
carven casket in his hand. He kissed it with all the glory of 
heaven in his eyes, and all the joy of earth on his face, and opened 
it there in the sunlight—full in the sunlight. I shall never again 
see a man’s face like his then. Dead it was, and blind, and dread- 
ful. The Pearl I saw too, and it was like his face, dead and dread- 
ful—smitten blind like the poor stony eye that a beggar turns 
without pain to the sun. I turned away then, that he might weep 
if he could, and sat down by the springside. Yet I heard nothing 
at all from within the chapel, but only the water flowing by my 
feet, and the drumming wings of the little swallows that fluttered 
twittering back and forth between their nests in the crannies of 
the stones. I could not bring myself to go back to Felipe, for 
the Pearl was dead, and there was nothing that could be said or 
done—nothing in all the world. But at last I noticed that the 
swallows were flying in and out of the chapel also, and somehow 
it seemed to me so strange a thing, that I came back to the door 
and looked in through the shadows and—saw him. 

“He lay there very still on the stones by the feet of the Virgin, 
and in some manner, I knew even then that he had—had died. 
Ay, men are sometimes so stricken, although it may be that some 
deadly crawling thing about the floor had stung him to death as 
he lay weeping. The Pearl was yet in his hand, and I took that, 
and his dagger, and cast them together into the water at its 
source. Then I cleansed the blood from his breast and composed 
his limbs, so that he lay as decorously as might be, by the side 
of that dead knight of the great sword. There his body lies to 
this day, at the feet of the Virgin and before the face of that 
piteous Christ with the crown of thorns in wrought silver. 
Though it may be that his soul lies burning in hell, for he sinned 
—twice he sinned. 

“Yet if my Felipe lies damned, there will I lie beside him. For 
I won back to Santa Gertrtdis for one night, after many bitter 
days and months of wandering. And I found him that was be- 
come the husband of Teresa—found him there with her in the 
courtyard. And I struck deep, so that I reached his life and he 
fell on his face among the jasmine. Teresa I struck, too, and it 
may be that another who was innocent died with her, but I had 
no pity then, and it must cry unshriven outside the gates. But 
within, at the heart of the flame, shall Teresa sit, through all the 
long days of the world. 

“Your blanket is thin, compadre mio, and the night has set in 
cold. I had best move the fire, that you may lie where the earth 
is somewhat warmed—so. And I will walk here on the hilltop 
for a little where I can watch my sheep, and the stars.” 


Artesia, New Mexico. 
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———SAIHE movement to alleviate the suffering of the South- 
ern California Mission Indians progresses promis- 
ingly. The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
strongly backed up the memorial of the Sequoya 
League; the matter was presented to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of the Interior, the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs and the members of the Indian Commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House; hundreds of letters were 
written ; and Senator Flint, who has been, from the outset, deeply 
interested and effectively active, has been supplied with abund- 
ant evidence of public interest. 

Mr. Kelsey, Special Agent, who recently investigated condi- 
tions, was summoned to Washington; and he and Senator Flint 
testified before the Congressional Committees. Senator Flint 
writes that both committees have reported favorably on his bill 
appropriating $100,000 for the relief of these Indians. It really 
looks as though California’s half century of shame in this par- 
ticular regard were about to end with a reasonable atonement. 

The following resolutions prepared by the Los Angeles Coun- 
cil of the Sequoya League and endorsed by the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce are here printed for record: 








Wuereas, It has been for many years notorious that the Mission Indians 
of Southern California are destitute and suffering, and that these conditions 
arise not from any fault of these Indians, who are peaceful and industrious, 
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but because they have been crowded off the fertile lands they once occupied, 
and have, without compensation, been driven on to worthless desert tracts; 
and, 

WHEREAS, The people of Southern California have many times in the last 
few ycars been obliged in common humanity to support these starving wards 
of the government by private contribution of money, food, clothing, seed, 
and so on, and for the last two years have contributed some $4000 for this 
purpose; and, 

Wuenreas, The annual suffering of these inoffensive people by cold and 
hunger should be permanently relieved, and can be so relieved by the simple 
expedient of giving them lands, on which, by severe industry and strict 
economy, they can make a living; 

Be 1T Resotvep, That the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce respectfully 
but earnestly urge upon the President of the United States, upon the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and upon the Indian Committees of the Senate and 
House, that adequate lands be purchased for these people in a suitable loca- 
tion; and that these Indians be given permanent title to such land or lands, 
without power to alienate them for fifty years. 

REsoLvep, furthermore, that in our opinion, the selection of such lands should 
be made by some person or persons familiar with local conditions; and 
preferably a commission of citizens of California, serving without pay. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 


Previously acknowledged, $1589.00. 

New contributions— 

The Newman Club, Los Angeles, $10. 

$2 each—Nellie Suydam, Martinez, A. T.; Dr. F. B. Kellogg, Winifred 
Waite, Dr. Wm. Le Moyne Wills, Miss M. F. Wills, Los Angeles; Hon. C. 
W. Smith, Pasadena; Mrs. Bertha Carlson, Los Angeles; Rev. Anselm Weber, 
St. Michaels, Ariz.; Mrs, W. H. Whittingham, 101 81st street, New York; C. 
L. Partridge, Redlands, Cal.; Mrs. Walter Nordhoff, Redlands, Cal.; Dr. P. S. 
Dougherty, 2014 Figueroa street, Los Angeles; Jno. J. Bodkin, 937 Hinton 
avenue, Los Angeles; P. P. O’Brien, 420 W. 22nd; Victor Ponet, Vice-Con- 
sulat de Belgique; Arthur H. Fleming, Pasadena; Gardiner M. Lane, Boston, 
Mass. 

INDIAN RELIEF. 
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When “God made man after His own image,” it was a far- 
seeing job. As we look at ourselves, indeed—barbered, 
Prince-Alberted, led-by-the-nose of convention—it is become 
a little hard to trace the family likeness. Our dear- 
est friend in civilization, as we perceive him bent to the grind- 
stone of commerce, seldom suggests to us “how much he takes 
after his Father.” Among all the artists of all time who have 
tried to depict the Almighty, | believe no catalogue contains the 
name of one who has painted Him from the model of man with a 
plug hat and coat-tails. Yet, whether we take it from Genesis or 
from evolution, the story is no lie; we are made “after the image” 
of whatever power it was that rendered a tremulous footstool 
habitable for biped parasites—and then supplied the bipeds. Left 
to ourselves, we tend to the disguises of habit and of dependence; 
and now and then the Old Man shakes us up to remember and to 
show—even unto ourselves—that even in civilization the heredity 
of Human Nature (which is divine nature) is hard to kill. Self- 
sufficient and forgetful, we drift—till some sudden last reminder 
of our futility, and of our dependence on something bigger than 
the tailor, brings us up standing, no longer mannikins but Men. 
To make us recall and assert the primal strength of our birth- 
right, now-a-days, it requires a calamity which makes thousands 
mourn; but it is worth all it costs. Nothing less in all this 
experimental world suffices to check the Habit of Compliance. 
With time and numbers, society tends to the line of least resist- 
ance, whose ultimate logic is the coral reef. Average civilization 
no longer calls for courage, for independence, for personality, for 
manifold development; it distinctly discourages all these. It 
would destroy them all by atrophy, were it not that the accidents 
of “special” mortality still outweigh our artificial invention. 

The catastrophe of Wednesday, April 18th, 1906, in San Fran- 
cisco, and the Bay region of California, is worth all it cost. It is 
worth it to the stricken region, to its neighbors, to the country, 
to human nature at large. Historically speaking, it is far from 
being the largest disaster in United States history—that is, in 
anything except property. On the other hand, it is without 
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serious question the largest example in American history of the 
resiliency of the American Spirit—and that merely means that 
all men have some God in them; that Americans have a particular 
opportunity to retain this share; and that in the newer, brighter 
and more growing parts of America the environmental chance to 
maintain and develop our common birthright is best applied. 
Three hundred and thirty-three people (figures official to date) 
died suddenly in San Francisco on that day. As many would 
have died in the same city, within a few weeks, of “natural 
causes.”” About $250,000,000 worth of property was destroyed. 
But many times 300 people will be born in San Francisco within 
a year; within two years as many million dollars’ worth of 
buildings will be rebuilt. They will be better buildings—and no 
worse people. Nature may be heartless; but she is provident. 

Every year, in some quarter of the globe, communal disasters 
surpassing this (so far as loss of human life is concerned) occur, 
and have occurred ever since history began. In every human 
catastrophe, human heroism has come up to fill the breach. Al- 
lowing for all the better service of the Associated Press, for all 
our due interest in our own flesh and blood, it is doubtful if the 
world has ever seen so fine and instant an example oi the preva- 
lence of human nature After All. Certainly no other American 
city, stricken with a comparable disaster—and a great many 
American cities have had at least as bad—has shown the same 
instant courage and sensibleness. ‘That is when we do begin to 
look like gods, even if in Prince Alberts—when, smiling upon the 
wreck of homes and business, forgetting hunger and hardship and 
the vision of Sudden Death, men can say to their families and 
to the world: “Well, we are left. Let’s start new—and better.” 

* * * 

A due forgetfulness is the original Mother Winslow invented 
by nature for man’s sedative. If we really remembered 
all our troubles, they would never end. But soothing syrup 
does not belong in history nor in business. Even newspapers, 
which affect to educate us, should remember their own files. In 
property loss, it is quite possible that this San Francisco disaster 
makes the American record. It is now estimated at $250,000,000— 
which is 40 per cent. more than the banner Chicago fire of 1871, and 
more than three times the financial loss of the Boston fire of 1872. 

But in loss of human life it ranks far down the list, even in the 
United States. If we attribute all the mortality to earthquake, it 
would still rank lower than fiftieth among historic catastrophes of 
this one kind. In the incomplete list of great seismic killings, one 
thousand is a low figure; that of Lisbon, with 55,000 deaths, perhaps 
the mean. 
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One theater burned in Chicago on the 13th of December, 1903, 
and slaughtered twice as many people as perished in San Francisco 
(exactly 572). One little excursion steamboat in New York, on the 
1oth of June, 1904, sacrificed more than three times as many lives 
(exactly 1020). Several single railroad accidents in the United 
States have equalled the mortality of the San Francisco cataclysm. 

The devastation of San Francisco was about ro per cent. earth- 
quake and go per cent. fire. The best estimates now obtainable indi- 
cate that the fire was caused by the crossing of electric wires. The 
blowing down or falling of a single building in any American city 
might cause an equal damage, if the city were large enough to afford 
so much food for flames. Sept. 8, 1900, the city of Galveston, 
Texas was visited by hurricane. In five hours, six thousand lives 
were lost, out of 37,000 inhabitants. If the same atmospheric dis- 
aster had happened to New York, on the same side of the continent, 
and if the loss of life and property had been in the same proportion, 
it would have cost 600,000 lives and a billion dollars’ worth of 
property. Thus far in the history of the United States, every great 
disaster has occurred on the Atlantic Coast; the sorrow of San 
Francisco is the first crushing calamity of any sort that has ever 
touched the Far West. 

As to earthquakes, North America has never known but one of 
“the first magnitude” in the terminology of science. This occurred 
December 16th, 1811, in the Central Mississippi basin—about the 
geographic center of this continent. It lasted 54 days. No loss of 
life was recorded, as the region was thinly settled. Had the same 
convulsion occurred in New York, probably not a soul would have 
escaped. Square miles of the earth’s surface dropped from 30 to 50 
feet. This was the only earthquake in North America comparable 
with the historic ones which have made the temblor a name of terror. 
Every other earthquake within our national boundaries, including 
the recent one in San Francisco, has been of not higher than the 
third magnitude. The Charleston, S. C., quake (August 31st, 1886) 
was of the same third class—and, in proportion to population, was 
far more disastrous than that in San Francisco. Seven-eighths of 
the buildings of Charleston were rendered unhabitable; $8,000,000 
worth of property was destroyed ; 96 persons were killed. In loss of 
life this is more than double the ratio of San Francisco. Charles- 
ton had at the time of its earthquake less than one-eighth the present 
population of San Francisco. 

In October, 1871, the switch of a cow’s tail caused the Chicago 
fire. This cost over 200 lives, 17,500 buildings, and $200,000,000 
property loss. At this time Chicago had a population of 300,000, 
or less than three-quarters that of San Francisco at the present date. 
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Loss of life and property was therefore much greater in proportion 


in Chicago. 
* * * 


When one considers the millions of hours that are wasted 
on millions of pupils in “teaching them geography” in our 
schools,—then the lack of any adhesiveness of this geography 
to the minds of those pupils—one wonders if the school hours might 
not be shortened in mercy to our infants. The Cockney who strictly 
charges a friend going to America to look up John Jenkins “some- 
where in the United States” is not a greater offender than the average 
Eastern newspaper. Directly after the catastrophe of April 18th, I 
had a telegram from Harper’s Weekly: “Please wire 3000 words 
signed personal impressions of the disaster.” I answered, “Am not 
within 500 miles of the disaster. Do you wish my impressions at 
this distance?” No answer. 

California is a rather extensive state. From north to south it is 
something like the distance from Portland, Maine, to Charleston, 
S.C. San Francisco is relatively in the middle of the coast line— 
somewhat north. Los Angeles is pretty well toward the southern 
end. Southern California heard of the earthquake through its news- 
papers, and felt a shock which rattled windows. That is all. It is 
farther in a bee line from the earthquake center than Quincy and 
Springfield, in Illinois; St. Louis and Kansas City in Missouri; Indi- 
anapolis and Terre Haute, in Indiana; Cincinnati, O.; Louisville, 
Kentucky ; Knoxville and Chattanooga, in Tennessee ; Birmingham, 
Alabama; Jackson and Vicksburg, in Mississippi; Little Rock, Ark- 
ansas; Burlington, Ia.; and Topeka, Kansas, are from the center 
of the only first-class earthquake that ever touched an acre within 
the territorial limits of the United States. Los Angeles is as far 
from the San Francisco disturbance as Richmond, Va., Atlanta, Ga., 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Montgomery, Ala., are from the only other 
American city that ever had a bad earthquake, namely, Charleston. 
It is not only remote and safe—it knows it is safe. There are not 
six cities in all the Union where the building activity—even since 
the San Francisco earthquake and fire—has amounted to as many 
dollars a day. This same activity in building has continued for 
vears. 

Like Nature, history has few compassions. It remembers longer 
the destruction of one historical painting or one great library than 
any wiping out of human lives. One of the lasting sorrows of the 
San Francisco Fire is the destruction of every important library (with 
one exception) in the metropolis of the Pacific Coast. The Bancroft 
Library, recently purchased by the University of California for 
$150,000, escaped the fire. It is a matchless collection of docu- 
ments of California and Spanish America. The San Francisco Pub- 
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lic Library of 130,000 volumes; the Mechanics’ and the Mercantile, 
of about 90,000 volumes each; the Sutro Library, which, if second 
was only second in the world to the Bancroft Library on Spanish 
Americana; the Bohemian Club Library of autograph works from 
thousands of the world’s best known authors—all these are wiped 
in a day from the face of the earth. The Spanish archives of Cali- 
fornia, which were stored in the Surveyor General’s office, are oblit- 
erated—and with them the only copy known to the world of Anza’s 
Diary of the most important expedition in the history of California. 
The Hopkins Art Gallery, with its priceless treasures, is destroyed ; 
the Irving M. Scott gallery—the most important and the most 
costly collection of paintings west of Chicago—is supposed to have 
been lost. Keith, the greatest living landscape painter, had in his 
studio on Pine street, about a thousand canvasses. Many of these 
were removed to a place of supposed safety, but were pursued by 
the fire and swallowed up. So far as known, only ten were saved 
by the heroic personal efforts of the Rev. Joseph Worcester. These 
are of the things of which history will take account long after 350 
lives and $250,000,000 worth of property shall have been forgotten. 
* * * 

But San Francisco sits up and smiles. Poor and proud cook 
on the street-car tracks, since fires and lights in houses 
are forbidden under martial law. The streets are being cleared 
of the wreck. Before these lines can get to type, the foundations 
of a new San Francisco will be laid. ‘he men and the women 
who made the metropolis have lost everything except the Only thing 
—themselves. They are beginning anew—and not only anew, but 
better for the loss. Keith came to town the morning of the earth- 
quake, saw his studio and that whole region in flames; went back 
to Berkeley, bought paints and brushes, and began to paint a new 
collection. The same spirit is through all the class that has made 
San Francisco what it was and what it shall be. 

Fancy an Eastern university losing $5,000,000 by a natural convul- 
sion before breakfast; and by lunch-time arranging its next year 
on a larger scale than ever! That is what Stanford has done. 
Thanks to the carelessness into which civilization easily falls, the 
magnificent architectural plans of the university had latterly been 
marred by cheap construction. The earthquake rebuked this mis- 
take by a larger penalty than the total cash value of any university in 
America, excepting possibly three. But Stanford acknowledged the 
mistake, found the remedy, and went to work. 

The State University at Berkeley was fortunate enough to escape 
with very little damage. 

The first official seal used by the City of San Francisco had for 
its chief feature the Phoenix. The general design has since been 
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changed; but the phoenix is still dominant. The first seal was 
adopted November 4th, 1852. It was prophetic enough to be of 
virtue unto this day; but it was also retrospective. San Francisco 
had already suffered six great fires, any one of which was in property 
loss as great in proportion as that of 1906. The story of the con- 
flagrations in San Francisco is curious from many points of view. 

The “First Great Fire” was December 24th, 1849. Loss $1,000,- 
ooo—in a town about a year old! The “Second Great Fire” was 
May 4th, 1850; loss about $4,000,000. The “Third Great Fire” was 
June 14th, 1850; loss about $4,000,000; the “Fourth Great Fire” was 
September 17th, 1850; loss half a million dollars. This was doing 
pretty well for one year; but, worse than all of them put together 
was the “Fifth Great Fire’—that of May 4th, 1851. The loss was 
about $12,000,000. As if this were not enough, there came on the 
22nd of June, 1851, the “Sixth Great Fire,” in which the destruction 
of property was nearly $3,000,000. No other city in the world ever 
suffered a comparable loss by conflagration. But for more than half 
a century San Francisco—though “a city of wood, built up-hill and 
touching”—never had another serious fire. In 1906 a part of the 
Latin Quarter was saved by the Italians, who broke open their wine 
cellars and drenched their houses with claret. In the fire of May 
4th, 1851, 80,000 gallons of vinegar were used in saving buildings. 
In 1851, San Franciscans began official shooting of those hyenas that 
looted in time of such a public catastrophe; in 1906, under General 
Funston, the same proper remedy was applied to similar scoundrels. 

* 7 

Earthquakes happen where God wills. The historic great 
ones have befallen in Sicily, Syria, Silicia, Italy, Portugal, 
Chile, Jamaica, Japan, Algiers, China, Peru, Egypt, Persia, 
Guatemala, Bolivia, The Philippines, The Mediterranean, Turkey, 
Java, India, Asia Minor, Greece. In the United States, one serious 
one as to destruction of property and loss of life has happened on the 
Atlantic and one on the Pacific sea-board. The only “fierce” one was 
about midway between the two. 

California has had in historic times several earthquakes. The 
first of record was experienced by Portola’s party, July 28th, 1769, 
on the Santa Ana River, which was named for this reason Rio de 
Jesus de los Temblores. This was the first overland exploring 
expedition of California; and there were four violent shocks which 
alarmed the Indians. In 1808, between June 21st and July 17th, 
there were eighteen violent shocks felt in San Francisco. In 1812 
a shock general to the coast killed thirty-eight Indians in San Juan 
Capistrano, where an eighty-foot tower fell in on the Mission in 
which they were assembled for Mass. In 1868 the so-called “great 
earthquake” in San Francisco occurred. Five persons were killed 
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by bricks falling on them as they walked on the streets. About a 
dozen cheap brick structures were wrecked. In 1872 a really severe 
earthquake in the sparsely inhabited county of Inyo killed thirty or 
forty Indians. 

* * * 

Though the San Francisco catastrophe has added seriously 
to the mortality record, it still remains true that in all the 
history of California—covering more than 150 years—the 
total loss of life by earthquake has been less than the loss of life in 
any average year in the great cities of the East by sunstroke. While 
the statistics are harder to secure, it is probably less than the annual 
deaths from cold in the Eastern states in the winter. It is less for 
a century and a half than the mortality of several single railroad 
accidents in the East. It is no larger than the mortality from certain 
cyclonic visitations of the East. The West is filled with Eastern 
graduates. All of us dislike death. All of us doubly dislike it in a 
strange form. We are used to consumption, which kills, in Massa- 
chusetts alone, fifty times as many persons a year as were ever killed 
by earthquakes in America. But we learn by experience; and most 
of us are not smitten with earthquake and most of us are not con- 
sumptive. 

* * 
“Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven.” 

Likewise in most of the disasters which we call acts of Provi- 
dence, at least half the damage is our own fault. Smart as man is, 
he is the slowest of the animals to learn adaptation to environment. 
For 50 years and more, California has been settling up with the 
Smartest People in the World; but not 10 per cent. of them have as 
yet learned the first obvious lesson of their chosen home. They 
come to it because it is different and better; but they treat it just as 
they did the lands from which they are thankful to have escaped. 
An immigration of Apache Indians would have observed that the 
original inhabitants, for some reason, builded low, thick houses—and 
without bothering much as to the reason, would have built likewise. 
But not so the Conquering Race. We came from Boston, and New 
York, and Chicago; therefore we build here the same kind of 
houses that are in vogue Back Yonder. The architectural device for 
frozen climes and humid skies, for a time and for places in which real 
estate was counted by the square inch, because you could not get 
away; where artificial heat and its conservation by huddling are 
necessary for half the year to keep tenants from perishing; where 
walls, roofs, foundations and every other member of a building have 
taken a special form for local necessities—we come out here and 
build roofs to shed ice where there is no ice; and erect skyscrapers 
where there is plenty of room for ten times as many people as we 
have, and otherwise follow the imitative rather than the reasoning 
capacities of our minds. 

For more than fifty years a large American population has been 
perfectly aware that California is subject to occasional ‘quakes; 
yet in all that time not one building in 50,000 has been considered 
with any rational reference to this natural condition. After a larger 
number of great conflagrations than any other city in the world ever 
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had in proportion to the population and size, San Francisco in 1906 
was still built of nine-tenths wood—and so is Los Angeles today. 

Just because skyscrapers “look well” and flatter our childish fond- 
ness for bulk, we go on building them in the last place in the world 
where they have any reason for being—even while we boast of the 
highest kind of modern transit (by which Los Angeles, for instance, 
could be forty miles square and still “nearer together” than the little 
island of New York was with its bob-tailed horse-cars of ten years 
ago. It is true that steel and reinforced concrete have made high 
buildings far safer than blocks of half their weight used to be; but 
God have mercy when an earthquake like that of New Madrid shall 
strike even the best twelve-story steel building that was ever built! 
There is no lien on safety against earthquake on any square mile of 
the globe. The next disastrous quake is as likely to be in Boston or 
Chicago as in California. And without the earthquake, the com- 
moner disasters make the skyscraper a menace. In a great fire, it 
becomes a huge chimney. A conflagration catching in a day-light 
hour such a human beehive as some in Chicago, in which there are 
10,000 people, would write a record which we might remember— 
until next day. 

Whatever people may do elsewhere, it is time for Californians to 
quit the Tower of Babel business. Its inventors were fools 5000 
years ago; its followers are no wiser yet, despite their infinite in- 
genuity in bettering their bricks. There is room in California to 
live somewhere near the earth that God spread out for our founda- 
tion and footing. The selfishness of “material men,” the greed of 
landlords, the thoughtlessness of the unthinking, should not be per- 
mitted to jeopardize communities. Los Angeles is building faster 
than any other city in the world. That is some distinction. It 
would be a better distinction, if it would build better than any other 
city in the world. It has the money to do it; it has the brains to do 


it—if it will use them. 
* * 


When Chicago burned with a loss of 200 million dollars and 200 
lives—there was a splendid response from the civilized world. The 
contributions amounted to $7,000,000—and San Francisco, by the 
way, gave its large share. Already more than $8,000,000 has been 
raised for San Francisco in its affliction. Amid all our money- 
making obsession, amid all the artificial excitation of amusement 
which goes with a commercial age, a shock like this brings us all 
back to human nature. It was beautiful to read of the swift re- 
sponse of Boston and New York and the whole East to the unspoken 
need of the city by the Golden Gate. It was beautiful to see in the 
nearest large population, which is Los Angeles, the dropping of 
business to organize material relief—to see the busiest men neglecting 
their banks and stores, and working like navvies to put money, food, 
and clothing into San Francisco. But finest of all it was to see the 
San Franciscans—the distinctions of money and of class, all for- 
gotten, the artifices of civilization laid aside, and a great com- 
munity on a common footing, cooking by the curbstone, smiling over 
the ashes of their business and their homes, and planning with 
unshaken heart for a better tomorrow. Between two days, the 
Heroic Age came back to California. 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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Jennette Lee’s Uncle William (The Century 
Co., $1.25) thoroughly deserves a place among 
the “best nor shall I be surprised 
to see it reach that distinction, as knowledge of its quality percolates 
through the reading mass. Light and amusing enough to tempt the seeker 
for mere entertainment, it expresses withal a sane and sound philosophy of 
life. It reminds me of a peculiarly delectable dish prepared for this very 
morning’s breakfast by the lady who has sprung delightful culinary surprises 
on me at intervals for the last twenty years—a concoction of eggs and whipped 
cream, deftly blended, cooked to the turn, delicate, flavorsome, yet heartily 
nutritious. Or, if the kitchen comparison seem too gross, TY will match Uncle 
William with that genuine classic, Gerald Stanley Lee’s Lost Art of Reading 
(these two Lees, by the way, are husband and wife), and say that, though 
expressed through different mediums, the inspiration of these two clearly 
springs from a common fountain of spiritual insight. It would be difficult 
to give to either book or either author higher praise than that. 

Which reminds me to speak of the little magazine, Mount Tom—little in size 
alone, immense in content—which Mr. Lee is publishing at Northampton, 
Mass., “devoted to rest and worship, and to a little look-off on the world.” 
No other magazine—not even this one, in whose preparation I have some 
voice—brings to me the same certain relish on every page. Here is a sample 
paragraph, taken almost haphazard, from a six-months-old number which 
chances to be at my hand: 

No one would deny that the idea of immortality is a well-meaning 
idea and pleasantly inclined and intended to be appreciative of a God, 
but it does seem to me that it is one of the most absent-minded ways 
of appreciating Him that could be conceived. I am infinite at 88 
High Street. I have all the immortality I can use, without going 
through my own front gate. I have but to look out of a window. 
There is no denying that Mount Tom is convenient, and as a kind 
of soul-stepping-stone, or horse-block to the infinite, the immeasur- 
able and immortal, a mountain may be an advantage, perhaps, and 
make some difference; but I must confess that it seems to me that in 
all times and in all places a man’s immortality is absolutely in his 
own hands. His immortality consists in his being in an immortally 
related state of mind. His immortality is his sense of having infinite 
relations with all the time there is, and his infinity consists in his 
having infinite relations with all the space there is. Wherever, as a 
matter of form, a man may say he is living or staying, the universe is 
his real address. 

I presume that a sample copy of Mount Tom may be had for the asking; | 
but (doing as I would like to be done by) I should recommend that ten cents 
be enclosed with the request—and hereby bind myself to refund cheerfully 
his dime to any man who follows this advice and then concludes that he 


hasn’t had a dime’s worth. 





sellers,” 





In its own field, there is nothing else which will at all stand comparison 
with Frederick Haynes Newell's Irrigation in the United States. Mr. Newell 
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is Chief of the Hydrographic Division of the U. S. Geological Survey, Chief 
Engineer of the Reclamation Service, and had been engaged for a dozen 
years before the book was written “in conducting investigations of the extent 
to which the arid regions can be reclaimed by irrigation, ascertaining the 
cost and capacity of reservoirs, measuring the flow of rivers useful for 
power, irrigation and other industrial purposes, and mapping the artesian or 
underground waters.” The book into which he has condensed the results of 
his observation and experience is comprehensive, non-technical, wholly re- 
liable—and good reading, to boot. The revised edition just published is pro- 
fusely (and most usefully) illustrated. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, $2, 
net. 


LOOKING The Romance of the Milky Way, published a little more than a 
INTO year after Lafcadio Hearn’s death, contains all of his writings not 
THE INFINITE before collected which will ever be published, except certain personal 
correspondence. No one of the legions who have fallen under the spell of 
Hearn’s rare genius will choose to leave this volume unread, if only because 
it contains his final word concerning the profoundest speculations which 
engage the human mind—an essay called out by Herbert Spencer’s “Ultimate 
Questions.” Yet to some, at least, of his most ardent admirers, this essay 
will bring grievous disappointment. For its dominant note is that of horror; 
its most vivid picture is of shuddering vision strained vainly into unillumined 
abysses of infinite Space, infinite Time, infinite Possibility. Not thus have the 
great seers spoken; not thus has Mr. Hearn himself spoken in his moments 

of illumination. Listen to this, from his “Revery”: 

The light of the mother’s smile will survive our sun ;—the thrill of 
her kiss will last beyond the thrilling of stars;—the sweetness of her 
lullaby will endure in the cradle-songs of worlds yet unevolved ;— 
the tenderness of her faith will quicken the fervour of prayers to be 
made to the hosts of another heaven,—to the gods of a time beyond 
Time. And the nectar of her breasts can never fail; that snowy 
stream will still flow on, to nourish the life of some humanity more 
perfect than our own, when the Milky Way that spans our night shall 
have vanished forever out of Space. 

No trace of shuddering horror there; nor in such a sentence as this, from 
“A Drop of Dew”: 

Life infinite only there is; and all that appears to be is but the 
thrilling of it—sun, moon, and stars,—earth, sky, and sea,—and Mind 
and Man, and Space and Time. 

These passages, I believe, show truly the direction of the main current of 
Mr. Hearn’s speculative thought; while the blind groping of the “Ultimate 
Questions” essay represents only the back-swirl of a momentary eddy. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.25, net. 





TRUTH What Owen Wister did in The Virginian for one phase of that 
TOLD frontier life which was so vivid and tingling a reality but a little 
AS ROMANCE while ago, yet has so soon slipped away, all but wholly into the realm 

of memory and tradition, Emerson Hough has matched in another field with 
his Heart’s Desire. It is the tale of a little mining town in New Mexico, 
two hundred miles from Las Vegas by freighting wagon or in the saddle, and 
of the entry upon its peaceful solitude of such disturbing elements as the Law 
—and Woman—and Eastern Capital—and the Railroad. And more—it is a 
true and comprehending study of that breed of men who chose and dearly 
loved that remote and self-sufficing life—“the West-bound, the dream-bound, 
the malcontents.” A most profitable excursion it will prove for any with dis- 
criminating vision to join “Curly” and the teller of this tale as they ride along 
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the winding mountain trail, with the dark sides of the Patos Mountains edging 
around to the back of them and the scarred flanks of big Carrizo coming 
farther and farther forward along their left cheeks. For this is what he will 
presently see: 
It was a spot lovely, lovable. Nothing in all the West is more fit to 
linger in a man’s memory than the imperious sun rising above the 
valley of Heart’s Desire; nothing unless it were the royal purple of the 
sunset, trailed like a robe across the shoulders of the grave, unsmiling 
hills, which guarded it round about. In Heart’s Desire it was so calm, 
so complete, so past and beyond all fret and worry and caring. Per- 
haps the man who named it did so in grim jest, as was the manner of 
the early bitter ones who swept across the Western lands. Perhaps 
again he named it at sunset, and did so reverently. God knows he 
named it right. 
And the next day he will eat Christmas dinner with Dan Anderson, and 
McKinley, and the Littlest Girl from Kansas—and thereafter will follow their 
fortunes to the end, rejoicing. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


Whoever has made the acquaintance of Red Saunders in his fue BOYHOOD 
maturity, through the good graces of Henry Wallace Phillips, will OF A 
need no further word concerning Plain Mary Smith than that it —— 
recounts certain adventures of the same crimson-locked giant while he was 
still but a “leggy kid.” To anyone who has not had that pleasure and who 
likes big, hearty, outdoors stories, with plenty of big, hearty, outdoors laugh- 
ter in them, I can do no better service than to recommend him to make the 
acquaintance promptly in either book. Having read one, he will certainly 
want the other. Just by way of an appetizer, I quote a few sentences from 
the lad’s account of a bit of a ruction with a tavern rough: 

Yet the principal cause for my staying was my anxiety to leave. 
That big, bellowing Irishman, dragging a half- dozen men to get at 
me, blood streaming down his face, and his expression far from 
agreeable, put a crimp in my soul, and don’t you forget it. But | 
understood that this was my first man’s-size proposition, and if I 
didn’t take my licking like a man I could never properly respect 
myself afterward. So whilst my legs were pleading, “Come, Willie, 
let’s trot and see mother—it will be pleasanter,” I raked my system 
for sand and stood pat. 

Personally, I have earnest hopes that Mr. Phillips may be able to persuade 
Mr. Saunders to extend his autobiographical notes to considerably greater 


length. The Century Co., New York, $1.50. 


Studies in American Trade Unionism is both interesting as an AN EXAMINATION 
example of university research-work and valuable as a presentation INTO 
of collated and connected facts bearing upon one of the most im- Seams 
portant features of our economic life, about which nearly everybody has 
strong opinions, but about which hardly anybody knows much of anything. 
It consists of eleven essays prepared by members of the Economic Seminary 
of Johns Hopkins University as a result of the detailed investigation and 
study by each writer of some one carefully selected aspect of the trade-union 
question. The topics selected include the organization of labor in a represent- 
ative industry, the apprentice system, labor federations, the finances of trade 
unions, the minimum wage, beneficiary systems, collective bargaining, and em- 
ployers’ associations. The investigations were carried on under the direction 
of, and the resultant volume is edited by Drs. Jacob H. Hollander and George 
E. Barnett, Professor and Associate respectively, in Political Economy in the 
Johns Hopkins University. It is a rich storehouse of information, but is 
properly offered as marking only a stage, not a goal, in the inquiry. The 
investigations will be pressed forward, and later on we may look for com 
prehensive generalizations. Henry Holt & Co., New York, $2.75, net. 
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Bob and the Guides, by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, is an altogether 
delightful series of outdoor tales, most of them dealing with life in a vacation- 
camp in Canada. The best are those told by Bob himself, in a vivacious 
flow of language “all wool and a yard wide”—Bob being in his early ‘teens, 
but confident that he has “as good a chance of being a centurion, in time, as 
any American citizen.” The title of the book is too modest by far, giving 
slight indication of the many entertaining characters who come upon the 
stage—big brother Walter, for instance, who talks the funniest French you 
ever heard, in which anything with an “ong” goes; and the two Grandfathers, 
the Judge and the Bishop; and Cousin Reggie, who scorned Bob once, but 
won't do it again; and Bill the Trapper, who, at the mature age of eight, 
trapped his first big game in Central Park; and many another. The stories 
are wholesome and genuinely humorous. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
$1.50. 

Louis F. Post makes an important contribution to the discussion of a 
much vexed question in his Ethical Principles of Marriage and Divorce. His 
conclusions may be briefly stated as follows: That real marriage exists only 
when one man and one woman are united by reciprocal love abiding in its 
nature; that this love, though abiding in its nature, may prove to be ephemeral 
in fact; that if the love ceases, the real marriage no longer exists; that when 
the real marriage no longer exists, it is desirable, both for the individuals 
concerned and for society, that the legal tie shall be dissolved; and that 
society should not interfere with the remarriage of divorced persons. These 
positions he maintains with forcible and logical argument, insisting the while 
on the uttermost sanctity of genuine marriage. Public Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, $1, net. 

Those who liked Arthur Henry’s /sland Cabin and who liked still better his 
House in the Woods will find his Lodgings in Town still more to their taste. 
Indeed, I do not see how any one who cares for “the real thing” can fail to 
appreciate this naive account of the experiences of the young man who, 
“abandoning forever the wild pursuit of wealth and respectability, as the 
prodigal left his husks,” comes to New York, “with nothing but my ticket, a 
night-dress, eight dollars, a pipe and a poem.” It is, in some respects, the 
truest and the largest study of life in New York of which I know. The 
frontispiece is from a painting by Everett Shinn, and there are a number of 
illustrations from photographs. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, $1.50. 


“There were no books in Eden, and there will be none in heaven; but 
between times—and it is of these I speak—it is otherwise,” says Augustine 
Birrell in one of the essays published under the title, Jn the Name of the 
Bodleian. As to which some literary epicures, smacking their lips over the 
urbanity, the polished wit and the wide-roaming scholarship of this London 
barrister, will murmur in reply something to the effect that a Jug of Wine 
and Thou were Paradise enow. Mr. Birrell may have his peers among living 
essayists—he has no superiors. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1, net. 


Football Grandma, being “an auto-baby-ography, as told by Tony,” begins 
“when I was one day old” and ends with “my first trousers,” at the ripe age 
of three-and-a-half. The experiences set forth between these dates will inter- 
est other youngsters and “football grandmas,” and, as suggested by Dr. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, “may justly attract the attention of wise philosophers 
and even of college presidents.” Illustrations are from drawings by Tony 
himself, while the youthful grandmother who edits the account is Carolyn S. 
Channing Cabot. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, $1, net. 
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Charles Battell Loomis is at his very funniest in Minerva’s Manocuvres— 
and how funny that is no one can tell who has not read that particular book. 
Minerva is a cook-lady—“she isn’t colored, she was born dat-a-way”—who 
has been inveigled from New York to preside over a country summer-home, 
and the things she does and fails to do in her unaccustomed environment keep 
a gale of hilarity blowing pretty steadily. A, S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
$1.50. 

Che sub-title of Hawaiian Yesterdays—“Chapters from a Boy’s Life in the 
Islands in the Early Days”—is fully and sufficiently descriptive. The author 
is Henry M. Lyman, M. D., born on the islands in 1835, his parents being 
missionaries from New England. The narrative is simple, direct and enter 
taining. The volume is well illustrated, from photographs, paintings and old 
woodcuts, and there are two maps. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 


“A .301-calibre Mauser rifle, brown, stocky, sullen, in the lantern light; 
and to a bit of excelsior packing about the breech-bolt of the gun, clung—a 
lady’s veil.” This is the first sentence of Charles Tenney Jackson’s Loser’s 
Luck; and from it even a moderately discriminating eye may discern the 
character of what is to follow—a rattling romance of love and fighting. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 

Alice Brown’s Paradise is a charming story of New England rural life. A 
girl who has escaped from the guardianship of a traveling conjurer is the hero 
ine, and his efforts to recover her supply part of the plot, but by no «means 
all. Some quaintly humorous characters appear, and some that are merely 
human, but all are interesting. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & 
Thayer Co., Los Angeles, $1.50. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett has never done a better piece of work than The 
Dawn of a To-morrow, nor do | think she ever will. I judge it not mainly 
for its literary quality, excellent as that is, nor for its compelling interest as 
a story, but for its ethical value. It contains the real secret of salvation—the 
only secret of the only true salvation there is. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, $1.00. 

lhe seventeen short stories published under the title, The Last Spike, give 
sufficient evidence that Cy Warman is still able to hold the lists against all 
comers in his own field of railroad romance. This volume is as good as the 
rest of the half dozen that stand to his credit—and that is praise enough 
for anyone. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1.25. 

Henryk Sienkiewicz’s latest historical novel has been translated from the 
Polish by Jeremiah Curtin, and is published under the title, On the Field of 
Glory. It is a brilliant romance of love and war at the time of the Turkish 
invasion of 1682-3. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $1.50. 


rhe latest volume in the American Commonwealth’s series is Louisiana, by 
Albert Phelps. It is a compact, thoughtful and important historical study 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles, $1.10, net 
The Larky Furnace, by Hildegard Brooks, is a nonsense book pure and 
simple—though the nonsense is rather complicated, after all. Peter Newell's 
illustrations are as illuminating as usual. Henry Holt & Co., New York, $1.25 
Topical Discussion of American History, by William C. Doub, is an ex 
ceedingly compact and useful working manual for teachers of history and 
civics in the elementary schools. Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, $1.25. 


CuHarLes AMaApon Moopy. 
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SUNNY STANISLAUS 
By T. C. HOCKING 


— P ERHAPS no other purely agricultural county in California has 
| : made the advance in settlement and development during the last 
three or four years that has been the lot of Stanislaus, in the 

northern end of the San Joaquin valley. It is apparent, too, that her 

progress is in its infancy, and that, the success of the great irrigation 
system embracing all the central portion of the county now established 
and the variety and prolificness of her products under irrigation demon- 
strated, she will make greater strides from now on, and in the not distant 
future rank with the most populous and wealthiest of the counties of the 
interior. She is comparatively wealthy now, her assessment valuation 

reaching $17,000,000, though her population does not exceed 15,000. 

Stanislaus stretches from the foothills of the Sierra Nevada mountains 
across forty miles of level and fertile plain to the summit of the Coast range; 
and, north and south, from the Stanislaus river to the Merced. The great 
San Joaquin river flows diagonally through her broad acres, leaving a margin 
of plain from six to ten miles wide between its banks and the base of the 
Coast Range hills. Through her center, from east to west and ultimate 
junction with the San Joaquin, courses the Tuolumne, a swift-flowing stream 
rising in the high Sierras, and of such volume as to be navigable to river 
steamers as late as July. Its watershed is one of the largest in the State, and 
its supply of water continuous, though low in the fall. 

For many years Stanislaus was the banner wheat county of California, and 
to-day its production of this cereal, under favorable conditions, approximates 
$2,500,000 in value, independent of the not inconsiderable yield of hay, and 
of barley and oats. The normal rainfall is but ten inches, and to this fact 
is to be attributed: her backwardness heretofore in the production of crops 
at once valuable, of a more permanent nature and better calculated to the 
maintenance of a large population. Grain-farming means large ranches 
operated with the minimum of labor for minimum periods, and hence com- 
paratively scant population. It developed, too, years ago, that the one-crop 
system, robbing the land continuously of certain elements and replacing none, 

















Tuolumne River, Source of Supply of the Modesto-Turlock Irrigation District. 
Photo taken July 1, 1904, about 30 miles below the intake. 
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was rapidly tending to the deterioration of the land for that crop, with corre- 
sponding decrease of profit. More or less hazardous under original condi- 
tions, because of the uncertainties of weather conditions, markets and other 
factors, this new hazard gave impetus to a proposition to introduce irrigation, 
and thereby render diversified crops and intensive farming possible and 
profitable. 

From these considerations the Modesto-Turlock irrigation system was 
born. It comprises a diverting dam in the Tuolumne river at a point 30 miles 
east of Modesto, and 300 miles of main and lateral canals, the latter covering 
the land at two-mile intervals. There are 276,000 acres of land in the district, 
176,000 on the south, or Turlock, side of the river, and the remainder on the 
north, or Modesto, side. A main canal leaves the river on either side of the 
dam, and each is carried twenty-two miles to the district line. One of these 














A Farm House in Sunny Stanislaus. 


canals is 74 feet wide on the bottom, and is designed to carry eventually the 
full appropriation, for the Turlock side, of 1300 cubic second-feet of water; 
the other is 60 feet wide on the bottom, and will carry the full appropriation, 
for the Modesto side, of 650 cubic second-feet of water. -At the district line, 
canals 40 feet on the floor, distribute the water to the numerous laterals, 
which range from 30 down to 14 feet on the floor, the average floor-width 
20 feet or more. The diverting dam is of concrete masonry, and was com 
pleted twelve years ago last fall at a cost of $543,164.16. It is 127 feet in 
height, 301 feet in length, 83 feet in breadth at the bottom, and 11 feet in 
breadth at the top. In its construction were employed 39,652 cubic yards of 
masonry and 29,111 barrels of cement. Frequently water pours over the crest 
to the depth of from four to ten feet for days and weeks at a time 

This splendid irrigation system belongs to the land, and is inalienable. The 
water-right is the first on the river, save for a modest appropriation held by 
a mining company. The system was constructed under State legislation. It 
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A Stanistaus County Dairy Herd Pastured on Alfalfa. 


cost approximately $2,500,000, the money raised by the sale of bonds that are 
a lien on all the land, representing an indebtedness of about $9.00 an acre 


he bonds bear 5 per cent interest, and run for forty years, only the interest 


payable for the first twenty years, the principal then payable in equal annual 
istallments. No part of the principal will be due for seventeen years to 
come, the original issues of bonds having been refunded three years ago 


lhe interest and maintenance- and operation-charges represent an annual tax 
of from 50 cents to $1.00 an acre This is the total cost to the consumer 
He has no water-right to buy, is assured his proportion of the water, and the 
water cannot be alienated from the land. While the Modesto-Turlock district 
is virtually one district, divided only by the river—which at Modesto consti 


tutes the southern boundary of the town—it is organized as two districts, each 


managed and operated by the people themselves through boards of five 
directors elected from as many divisions. Al] maintenance-, operation- and 
improvement-appropriations are and must be submitted the people for 
authorization 

The Turlock side witnessed the first irrigation under these systems five year 


1 


ago. It was not until the following year, | 


iowever, that much was accom 
plished in this direction; and on the Modesto side the works were completed 
only two years ago. In the meantime the population of Modesto has grown 
from 2000 to nearly 3500; of Turlock from 100 to 500, and rapidly increasing ; 
of Ceres from 50 to over 200. The thriving new town of Elmdale is putting 
up an $8000 schoolhouse, and in every direction are growing colonies of from 
eight and ten to fifty, one hundred and as high as three hundred families. One 


colony near Turlock, comprised of Scandinavians from the Middle West, a 


very thrifty and desirable class of settlers, numbers over 1200 people; and 
there are a comparatively large number more about Turlock outside of this 
colony. 

In and about Modesto, Ceres, Elmdale, Hughson, Claus and Salida, the 
newcomers are very largely from Southern California, people familiar with 
irrigation -and its value, and rapidly developing profitable dairies, vineyards 
and orchards. Other parts of California have contributed quotas; many have 
come from Washington and Oregon, Colorado, Idaho and the Dakotas. The 
Eastern States are all represented, and a colony of Iowans is the latest 
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There is a colony of Dunkards, and an extensive movement of 


development. 
Wheat-fields of hundreds of thousands of acres, once 


Quakers is pending. 
unbroken, are now dotted with homes. 

The growth and development under the irrigation era, hardly yet out of its 
swaddling clothes, and the character of the settlement, are strikingly illus 


trated by a few figures relating to the postal service and the public schools 
lls for no less 


Modesto’s first rural free-delivery service, each of which ca 
than one hundred heads of families who will install boxes and take mail, was 


inaugurated only a little more than two years ago. Now there are four such 


routes radiating from the Modesto postoffice; and a month ago Modesto itself 
list of California towns boasting free city-delivery of 


came into the limited 
mail. Ceres, four miles distant, has its postoffice and one rural free-delivery, 


another pending; and rural route is maintained in connection with the 











A Modesto Street Scene. 


Turlock office, with application for a second under favorable consideration 


And there are two other postoffices within six or seven miles of Modesto. 
In the last three years nine new school-districts have been established in 
the Modesto-Turlock district, and in addition Modesto has employed two 


additional teachers, Ceres two additional, Turlock two additional and Empire 


school-district one additional teacher, the increase in teachers involving, in 
every instance but one, additions to school buildings. 

A report of the superintendent of Turlock district, based on data derived 
six months ago, showed 19,795 acres of alfalfa, 2504 acres of trees and vines, 
845 acres of sweet potatoes, and 2671 acres of corn, melons, pumpkins, garden 
truck, etc., under irrigation from the canals on that side of the river. Approx 
imately 1000 acres of this total was sub-irrigated, no water being applied on 
the surface. Corresponding figures for the Modesto side are not available at 
this writing, but roughly speaking there are fifteen thousand acres of alfalfa, 


vines, orchard and garden and field products under these canals at present. 
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An unbroken wheat field three years ago. 
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Alfalfa yields from one to three tons to the acre, the average 1% tons, of a 
market value of from $5 to $8 per ton, and of a value of fully $10 for dairying, 
and for feeding sheep and hogs. In fact, alfalfa farmers who have turned 
their attention to sheep are deriving higher values. So far, alfalfa has re 
ceived the most attention because it affords a certain and early means of 
revenue. It is the settler’s breadwinner. Planted in the fall, it affords three 
latter on sub 





crops of hay the first year, and thereafter from four to six, 


irrigated land, of which there is a larger area annually. With from ten to 
twenty acres of alfalfa and a “bunch” of cows, the settler is assured a liveli 
hood and profit. The Modesto Creamery, an institution inaugurated four 


. 


t a time when there was hardly enough 
$118,coo last year; and the Ceres 


years ago, a milk produced for home 


mption, paid patrons in excess of 


consu 














Four-year-old Peach Orchard Near Modesto. 


Photographed March 7, 1906. Will pay $150 to $200 per acre this year 


Creamery, three years old, and but four miles distant, paid three-fourths as 


he West Side, in the narrow but old and rich alfalfa be 


much. On tl “It (under 


the north to New- 
man and beyond to Ingomar on the south, the dairy product has an estimated 
Two years ago Stanislaus jumped from eleventh 


value of nearly $1500 a day 
to seventh place as a dairy county, and last year moved up to fifth place. 


With green feed all the year around, the development of the vast area in 
Stanislaus under the Modesto-Turlock irrigation system means that 


within a few years wrest primacy in dairy productions from 


central 
this county will 
Humboldt. 
Sweet potatoes 
Melons and canteloupes, beans, corn and every variety of berry 


constitute another profitable crop and early source of 


revenue. 
are money-makers; and “pioneer” plantings of grapes and peaches showing 
handsome profits, much attention is now being given to these products. Over 
1,500,000 grape cuttings were brought in within sixty days this spring, and 
perhaps a quarter of a million peach trees are being set out, the acreage 


limited by the scarcity of nursery stock. Almonds and walnuts are receiving 
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considerable attention. There are over 500 acres of the genuine Smyrna fig 
of commerce, a portion of which will come into bearing this year, and which 
promise the pioneer planters profits rivaling those derived by the early 
growers of the navel oranges. Olives, black figs and the White Adriatic 
figs thrive amazingly. In every houseyard may be seen oranges, and often 
lemons and limes. In a comparatively limited way, oranges are produced 
on a commercial scale by some of our people, and are shipped under private 
brands and labels, the earlier consignments commanding the Thanksgiving 
markets. The fruit is of good size and flavor, and is a beautiful, clean golden 
yellow in appearance, delighting the eye. 

Malaria is practically unknown in the Modesto-Turlock district, and the 





A Yard of Stanislaus Grapes. 


natural drainage promises immunity from it and from all other serious 
drawbacks of irrigated sections. Modesto, the center of the district, is the 
county-seat—a modern, up-to-date town, possessing a complete system of 
sewers and owning its waterworks and electric street lighting system. It 
is known as “The City of Roses,” and its homes are correspondingly attrac 
tive. It has two very creditable daily newspapers, the Morning Herald and 
the Evening News, the former carrying press dispatches. There are three 
banks, several hotels, including one three-story brick structure costing $40,000; 
and all church denominations are represented. Its stores rival those of towns 
much larger. Modesto is situated 90 miles north of Fresno, 30 miles south 
of Stockton, 90 miles south of Sacramento and 115 miles south of San 
Francisco. The climate is very agreeable; frosts are few and rarely damaging 
even to tender plants, snow is unknown and the mean temperature is delight- 
ful. There are occasional hot spells in summer, of brief duration, the heat 
dry and so bearable that harvest teams and crews work under it without 
shelter right along, experiencing no ill effects. The nights are invariably cool, 
thanks to a breeze from the ocean, sixty miles distant at the nearest point. 
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_ The town of Turlock is twelve miles south of Modesto. It has a bank and 
a weekly paper, the Journal, and numerous well-stocked stores and several 
good hotels. Ceres has two good hotels, two well-stocked merchandise 
stores and other business places. Elmdale, too, has its hotel and general 
merchandise store, and Salida likewise has her general store. Then, too, 
there is Hickman, another village, in the district, and Montpelier and Water- 
ford on the eastern border. Claus and Hughson, with Elmdale, are stations 
on the Santa Fé in the course of that transcontinental railroad’s line through 
the district. The main line of the Southern Pacific company traverses the 
center of the district, via Salida, Modesto, Ceres and Turlock; its eastern 
branch runs via Waterford, Hickman and Montpelier, and its western branch 
is on the west side of the San Joaquin, running via Grayson, Crows Landing 
and Newman, the latter the third town of Stanislaus, with a population of 800, 
a weekly paper—the Index—a bank and large stores and hotels. Oakdale, in 
the eastern part of the county, on the Southern Pacific company’s eastern 
branch, is the second town of Stanislaus, the population 1200. Oakdale has 
her bank and two weekly papers, the Leader and the Graphic, and is a well- 




















Fruit Drying Near Modesto. 


built and prosperous town. A branch of the Santa Fé runs into Oakdale; and 
the Sierra Railway, from the Tuolumne and Calaveras mines, has its terminus 
there. Two of the oldest towns of the State, La Grange and Knights Ferry, 
are situated in the Sierra foothills of Stanislaus. 

Land in the Modesto-Turlock irrigation district is valued at from $40 to $100 
per acre, according to its character and the distance from town. Good land 
a few miles out may be had for from $50 to $60. Land well set in alfalfa 
and without other improvement to speak of is worth $120 an acre. The cost 
of preparing land for alfalfa ranges from $10 to $20 an acre. 

This is a plain, unvarnished tale of the “pioneer” growth and development 
of a fertile but semi-arid territory, in the heart of the State, under the stimulus 
of irrigation, the water and the system of canals alike owned by the land 
It is designed to invite further attention to this community and the oppor- 
tunities presented for business, home-making and investment, rather than for 
literary effect. We have sought to embody all the information our limited 
space permits. The Stanislaus Board of Trade, with office at Modesto, will 
readily afford detailed information in any and every particular, upon appli- 
cation 
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SAN LUIS OBISPO 
By W. N. ENI 
WO hundred and fifty-three miles southeast from San Francisco 
and two hundred and twenty-four miles northwest of Los An 
geles, is San Luis Obispo—next to San Jose, the most impor 
tant city on the Coast Line of the Southern Pacific railroad 
Located in an amphitheater formed by spurs of the Coast range 
of mountains, ten miles from the Bay of San Luis, it has the 
full benefit of the pleasant trade winds—in this latitude, gentle breezes—and 
the warm interior air, the combination of the two making a distinctive and 
nearly perfect climate—one of the most delightful to be found anywhere. A 
midwinter arrival from the East usually has a tendency to spend his days out 
of doors lest the magic sunshine vanish. He consults meteorological records 
to establish the reality of almost perpetual sunshine, and research brings to 
ie matchless 


him expressions in figures, which convey but a poor idea of tl 
conditions he finds, as follows: Mean temperature: December, 52.9; January, 
52.3; February, 54.9; July, 65.3; August, 65.4; September, 64.8; annual mean 
temperature, 58.9; annual average number of partly cloudy days, 87; cloudy 
days, 69, of which 46 are rainy days; number of clear days, 209; this means 
a freedom from fogs without excessive heat, to be found at, perhaps, no 
other point in the State; and an average annual rainfall of over 21 inches 
faking in connection the fact that San Luis Obispo has neither the cold 
winds and fogs of most coast sections, the heat and dryness to be found in 
some parts, nor the extremes of temperature prevailing in interior locations, 
together with a rainfall ample to produce all classes of crops absolutely with 
out irrigation, and the further fact that there has never been a total failure 
of crops for any reason, and but two partial failures in forty years, makes it 
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A Business Street in San Luis Obispo 


Illustrations of this article are from photographs by McCurry. 
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San Luis Obispo, San Luis 


in ideal place of permanent residence, considered from the farmer’s view 
point 

Half way between the two great commercial and residence centers of the 
State, its geographical position is strategic, and land values—now very low 
by comparison with other desirable parts of California—must rapidly doubl 
and quadruple. There can be no mistake in investing in land in San Luis 
Obispo. Its population in 1900 was 3,031; in 1906, it is nearly 6,000, The 
year just past witnessed more improvement, and a larger increase in popula 
tion and business activity, than any previous one. The banks of this city 
contain deposits aggregating upwards of two and a half million dollars, all 
of which came from the land, and three-fourths of which is the savings of 
the prosperous farmers of the surrounding country. The capitalists of San 
Luis Obispo are, without exception, farmers. 

Shipping facilities are all that can be desired. San Luis Obispo is a 
division headquarters for the Southern Pacific, and is also the terminus of 
the Pacific Coast railway, which extends ninety miles into the interior, and 
also connects this city with the Bay of San Luis—its shipping point on the 
Pacific Ocean. Both companies employ a large number of men in their shops 
located at this point. Not being content with two competing transportation 
companies, the people of San Luis Obispo County, at a special election held 
last October, voted bonds for the building of three public wharves at dif 
ferent points along the shores of the county, one of them to be at Avila, nine 
miles from San Luis Obispo, thus insuring, in perpetuity, cheap freights and 





fares. 

Congress has made Port San Luis, now called Port Harford, a port of 
entry and clearance for vessels carrying oil products to foreign ports. 

The mineralization of this section is quite remarkable. A short distance to 
the west of the city boundary is a deposit of iron ore containing millions of 
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Mountain, ana Bishop's Park. 


in Luis 
tons awaiting development ; five miles from the city’s northern boundary is 
i. body of gold-bearing quartz, which is just beginning to be worked; the 
hills surrounding, on all sides, are full of chromite; copper ore abounds in 
the mountains on two sides; quicksilver is produced in large quantities north 
of the city; splendid building rock is at hand just outside of the city limits; 
onyx marble exists in large quantities in the mountains southeast; high-grade 
clays, suitable for bricks, pottery and other products, are readily found; in 
fact, a list of the possible mineral products of the vicinity of San Luis Obispo 
would cover a wide range of materials 

San Luis Obispo is reaping a liberal share of the benefit growing out of the 
development taking place in the Central and Coast oil fields. The latter are 
rapidly forging to the front in the matter of production, and Port Harford 
is to-day the most important oil shipping point on the Coast. Two eight-inch 
pipe-lines were laid there from the oil fields some time ago, and they have 
since been delivering oil direct from the wells. Now, an Anglo-Californian 
corporation, known as the Pacific Oil Refineries Co., recently organized to 
compete with Standard Oil in the refining and marketing of California 
petroleum, is arranging for the immediate erection on the shores of San Luis 
Bay of a million-dollar refinery, which is designed soon to become one of 
the largest in the world, and the laying of a new pipe-line from the Santa 
Maria and Lompoc fields to the site of this plant, for the transportation of 
oil for its special supply. The establishment of the refinery is the most 
important industrial development that has occurred in the county, and its 
value to the oil-producing region cannot be overestimated. 

Port San Luis will become the point of shipment of crude oil for the two 
pipe-lines, which are to be laid across the Isthmus of Panama by the Union 
Oil company to supply the European market with fuel oil. The concessions 
for these lines were recently obtained from the United States and from the 
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Morro Rock. 

Republic of Panama. In addition to this, it will be the port of shipment fot 
the manufactured products of the uew refinery to the markets of China, 
Japan, the South American republics, and the islands of the Pacific 

hough the oil industry in the territory tributary to San Luis Obispo is 
yet in its infancy, there were shipped from San Luis Bay, during the last five 
months of 1905, 970,241 barrels of oil. The recent discovery that the oil 
fields extend almost to the city limits of San Luis, have given a wonderful 
impetus to development work, and its effect is felt in every line of business 
It is confidently expected that the number of rigs operating within a few 


miles from the city, will, in the course of a few months, be close to a 














Christmas at Pismo Beach. 
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hundred. This means that an already strong home market for the products 
of the small farmer will soon become almost insatiable. 

San Luis Obispo owes much of its present prosperity to the large stretches 
of agricultural lands for which it is the business center. As the rainfall at 
this point is about the same as that of San Francisco—the annual average 
being upwards of twenty-one inches—abundant crops are produced absolutely 
without irrigation, and, as a matter of fact, there cannot be found anywhere 
in the eighty-mile stretch lying between the summit of the coast range of 
mountains and the Pacific Ocean, a corporati r private individual who 

1 


sells water for other than domestic purposes However, if irrigation should 











Free Public Library, San Luis Obispo 


ever be desired, a world of water can be found in the numberless small 
streams running from the mountains into the s¢ 

The portion of San Luis Obispo County lying between the Santa Lucia 
range and the smiling beaches of the Pacific is an eighty-mile stretch of the 
most fertile land in all California; inviting, with its richness of soil, wide 
range of products, mild climate and charm of scenery, the attention of the 


restless multitude in the East who are just beginning to realize that Cali 


fornia’s store of opportunities for the making of health, happiness and pros 
perity is opening wider every day, because of transportation facilities far in 
advance of population, and of markets that are calling for more of every 


product which the remarkable resources of the State can turn out 

Owing to the favored climate, and great variety of soils, there is a wide 
range in agricultural products of this region, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that there is not a fruit, flower, grain or vegetable that can be produced 
anywhere in the State which cannot be successfully and profitably grown within 
ten miles of this city. Single acres of’ San Luis Obispo County soil have 
produced, without irrigation or fertilizers, 2%4 tons of beans, 20 tons of 


potatoes, 33% tons of onions, 60 tons of squash, 70 tons of beets, 100 tons of 
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carrots, -16,000 quarts of strawberries, 20,000 quarts of blackberries Lhe 
weight of single specimens have been: Apple, 24 ounces; pear, 30 
ounces; potato, 10 pounds; radish, 26'%4 pounds; carrot, 40 pounds; table 
beet, 50 pounds; sugar beet, 56 pounds; mangel-wurzel beet, 156 pounds; 
cabbage, 93 pounds; squash, 272 pounds. There are no special crops and 
no special lines to be followed to solve the everlasting problem of keeping 
the pot boiling, and he is indeed hard to please who cannot here find some- 
thing to his liking. ; 

For years countless herds of dairy-cattle have added materially to the store 
of wealth of the coast section of San Luis Obispo County, and the amount 
of dairy products shipped from different points runs into tens of thousands 
of dollars, monthly. Ready markets for the results of the dairying industry 
are found both in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
»f beach at Pismo, a few miles away, is unsurpassed 


The glorious stretch 














A Part of the Mission, San Luis Obispo. 


on the American continent. Twenty-two miles of level, foam-fringed sands, 
where four teams abreast may be driven at any tide, a surf that is seldom 
boisterous, a safe harbor for pleasure craft, and a mild temperature of water 
are features which make for the development of a great seaside resort, 
extending the whole length of the strand. 

The vicinity of San Luis Obispo abounds in beauty spots, and pleasurable 
drives over well-kept roads. One of the most beautiful is over the Cuesta 
grade, which commands a view of the best attractions of the Coast Line of 
the Southern Pacific railroad. Another is the ascent of Terrace Hill, afford 
ing a perfect view of the city and the surrounding country. Other attractions 
are the San Luis Hot Sulphur Springs, Stenner Creek bridge and cafion, 
Laguna de Los Osos, Lopez Cafion and Chorro Falls, all of which are within 
eight miles of San Luis Obispo. The singularly impressive beauty of the 
precipitous Santa Lucia mountains to the east, and the sentinel peaks of 
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Cerro Obispo and Cerro San Luis, thrusting their gigantic cones skyward 
to the northwest, contrast strangely within the undulating hills and level 
stretches of the fertile valleys that radiate north, south and west 

Congress contemplates the purchase of the Henry ranch of many thousand 
acres, in this county, less than twenty miles from San Luis Obispo, for the 
establishment of a permanent military camp and training station for the 


army. This will be one of four camps of like kind to be maintained in 


different sections of the United States. A joint encampment of federal troops 
and State militia was held on this tract in September, 1904, and its perfect 
adaption to this use was fully demonstrated. It has been approved by a 


t 


commission of army officers, and a bill for its purchase has been introduced 


in Congress 
Social conditions at San Luis Obispo are good. Nearly all of the different 


us denominations and fraternal organizations are represented Phe 














The Largest Rose Bush in California, San Luis Obispo. 


public schools compare favorably with those of any city on the coast. The 
buildings are ample and commodious, the teachers the best that can be pro- 
cured, and the excellent high school, which is soon to be housed in its 
handsome $30,000 stone building, now nearly completed, prepares its graduates 
fer direct admission to the University of California and Stanford University. 

San Luis Obispo is the home of the California State Polytechnic School, 
the only trades school west of the Mississippi river supported by state aid 
Its curriculum embraces three regular courses of study: Agriculture—Soils, 
crops, and fertilizers; fruit-growing, vines, insect pests; milk-testing, butter 
and chees¢-making; breeding, feeding and care of animals; irrigation, garden 
ing, and surveying. Mechanics—Carpentry and building; freehand and 
mechanical drawing; architectural drawing; forging and _ blacksmithing; 
applied electricity. Domestic Science—Sewing, dressmaking, and millinery; 
household economy; housekeeping and laundering; cooking and catering; 
house construction and furnishing. English, history, economics, mathematics, 
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A Typical Coast Valley 


botany, entomology, chemistry, physics and other academic subjects are 
mingled with each of the above courses. ‘The school is situated in a beautiful 
valley, surrounded by picturesque hills and mountains. The school farm 
comprises 280 acres of a variety of soils, Water for irrigation is available 
by installing a pumping plant, or dams, with necessary flumes. The school 
is of secondary grade, admitting pupils who have finished the grammar grades 
and are fifteen years old. It is filling a long-felt want in giving an education, 
on practical lines of domestic science, agriculture, and mechanics, to the 
many who cannot attend the universities. 

San Luis Obispo is easily accessible by either land or sea; it has a splendid 
climate, which must become widely known, affording all conditions for right 
living; it is progressive and is growing rapidly; its land values are the lowest 
in the State, and must materially advance with the rapid influx of population 
it is now experiencing; it has splendid shipping facilities and a strong home 
market for all of the products of the small farmer; its social conditions and 
educational facilities are among the best, and to the home-secker in search 
of a section where farming land investments can be made with safety, where 
crops are certain, and where failures are unknown, the vicinity of San Luis 


Obispo offers excellent inducements. 
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Main Buildings California Polyt.chnic School, San Luis Obispo 
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FERTILE MADERA 


sm ILMOST in the geographical center of California, and also near 


the center of that immense plain lying between the Sierra 
Nevadas and the Coast Range, the San Joaquin valley, which 
rivals in fertility the ancient valley of the Nile, lies Madera 





County. And, as no place on earth is more fertile and rich in 
Nature's gifts than is this great valley of the San Joaquin, so 
is no part of the valley more favored than that section lying between Merced, 
Mariposa and Mono counties on the north and east, and the San Joaquin 
river on the south and west—none that responds more quickly and fruitfully 
to the efforts of husbandry. 

In rank of age as a county, Madera is among the youngest of the State 
having been organized in 1893. It embraces about one and a half million 
acres, half of which is a level plain. To the north and east the lower hills 
rise gradually, the elevation increasing until, at the extreme eastern boundary, 
the rugged and picturesque summit of the Sierras is reached. Thus the alti- 
tude varies, from 200 feet in the lowest part of the valley, to 1,000 to 2,000 
feet in the hills, and up to Mt. Lyell’s 13,000-foot crest. 

Each locality, be it mountain, hill, or plain, has its particular industries to 
which it is best adapted. In the valley, fruit and grain-raising, dairying, 
stock-raising and manufacturing are the thriving pursuits which go to make 
up the industrial life of the county. The hill section is mostly devoted to 
fruit-raising, stock-raising and mining, while in some localities granite 
quarrying is an important feature. The mountains are best known for their 
many varieties of lumber, and for vast mineral deposits which, as yet, are com- 
paratively undeveloped. 

With the various elevations is found a corresponding difference in climate, 








A Madera Home. 
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yet, in all sections, the health standard is very high. In the valley, the Fall, 
Winter and Spring months are mild and agreeable. The summers are 
warm, but with a dry atmosphere that is neither oppressive nor dangerous 
During the hottest season outdoor work is never interfered with, and sun 
strokes and heat prostrations are unknown. In the high mountains, the 
winters are severe, but the summers there are delightful. Numberless beau 
tiful and picturesque spots offer an ideal existence to those who enjoy the 


gardens. Wild game, both large and small, abounds, and the many streams 


delights of forest-shade and sparkling stream found only in Nature’s fairest 


and lakes are the angler’s paradise, 





While Madera County is rich in the fertility of soil and receives copious 
rains during the Fall, Winter and Spring, irrigation is essential for the best 
results. In this the valley is much f red The watersheds of the San 
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Irrigation Company’s Dam, Near Madera. 


Joaquin, Fresno and Chowchilla rivers supply water sufficient for a territory 
many times its size, and the many natural reservoirs in the mountains and 
hills give opportunity to conserve these waters, the practicability of such con 
servation having been demonstrated by the Madera Canal and Irrigation Com 
pany. Last year this company supplied irrigation to over 20,000 acres of land 
by means of its 108 miles of canals and ditches, the water being diverted from 
the San Joaquin and Fresno rivers. Since that time, two large reservoirs 
have been added to the system—one four miles northeast of Madera, covering 
785 acres, with a capacity of irrigating 10,000 acres, and the other, a few 
miles farther toward the hills, covering 462 acres, with an irrigating capacity 
of 7,500 acres. 

Another irrigation system is that of the Sierra Vista Vineyard Company, 
which uses the waters of the Chowchilla for its immense wine vineyard at 
Minturn, while on the Miller & Lux ranches, thousands of acres are irrigated 
from the San Joaquin. 

The irrigated area has recently been increased considerably by wells and 
pumping plants, installed at places not having access to irrigating canals and 
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ditches. The uniform shallow depth at which a seemingly limitless supply of 
water is found, makes these pumping plants an efficient means of getting the 
best returns from the land. During the past year no less than fifteen such 
plants have been installed, and the unqualified success they have proven to be 
is assurance that many others will soon be put into operation. Their light 
operating expenses and perfect reliability make them popular and valuable 
adjuncts to irrigation. 

In point of productiveness, it can be truthfully stated that there are very 
few fruits, cereals or vegetables which cannot be raised here in quantity and 
quality that equal or surpass those of their native climes. 

Orchards and vineyards are among the most prominent enterprises of 


the county, and the many acres thus employed are being constantly added to 








“Mountains of Iron Ore. 


Among the large fruit raisers is the Italian-Swiss Colony Company, which 
has a 1,300-acre vineyard three miles from Madera. Its grapes are those best 
suited to wine-making, and the company’s winery, the second largest in the 
State, is exceptionally complete. The yield from the vineyard is not sufficient 
to supply the wine-making plant, which has an annual capacity of 3,000,000 
gallons of wine and 100,000 gallons of brandy, hence other vineyards are 
drawn on to furnish a part of the 15,000,000 pounds of grapes required. The 
wines have a splendid reputation, both in this country and abroad, and this 
is conceded to be a superior sweet-wine producing section. 

Other large vineyards and orchards-are: The Sierra Vista vineyard at 
Minturn, the Midvale Fruit and Land Company’s vineyard and orchard, the 
Madera Improvement Company, the Freeland and Borden, the Sierra Rancho, 
and the R. Roberts vineyards, and the Perkins olive orchard. Many smaller 
holdings add their quota to the fruit supply, and help give the county its 
prominence as a fruit producer, Raisin-making and fruit-drying form im- 
portant parts of the fruit industry, and these cured fruits are par exceilence. 
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Grain farming is extensively engaged in, and livestock-raising is a con- 
siderable industry. 

Che wonderful forests of the county make lumbering an immense business. 
Among the largest lumber producers of the state is the Madera Sugar Pine 
Company. In the mountains, this company has a | 
extending over 20,000 acres, and adjacent to these lands are other heavily 
forested areas. While this company uses the timber from 1,000 acres annually 

its yearly cut being 33,000,000 feet—the almost inexhaustible supply guat 


arge tract of timber lands 


antees its operation for many years to come. 

lhe timber is sawed into lumber at the large mountain mills and floated 
in a flume, 65 miles in length, to the company’s Madera yards, where there 
is a large planing mill and box factory. The output of these mills is shipped 
to all parts of the world. An army of men is employed, the monthly payroll 








A Mountain Trout Stream. 


of the company amounting to about $40,000. The Watkins & Thurman Sash 
and Door Factory is another one of the larger lumbering concerns of the state, 
fifty workmen being employed in turning out its products. Several other 
smaller sawmills add to the county’s total in this industry. 

Dairying is an occupation to which the county is peculiarly adapted, and the 
output of these products is rapidly increasing. 

Though the mineral resources of the county have been developed only to a 
very limited extent, there are several valuable working properties. Gold and 
copper are the most important minerals produced, yet an immense iron region 
in the eastern part of the county—the Minarets—promises to add consid 
erably to the world’s supply of this ore, and the region is also rich in the 
more valuable metals. 

The public schools of a community are recognized as being of prime im 
portance, and are an index to the character of its population. In this respect 
Madera county, with its thirty-three school districts, is well supplied. The re 
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quired qualifications of teachers are based on a high standard of education and 
training, the resultant school work being most satisfactory. Each district has 
its comfortable and commodious schoolhouse, while a union high school, at 
Madera, provides higher education for graduates from the grammar schools. 
This high school represents a union of eight districts, and is accredited by 
the State University. The building is a large and particularly handsome 
structure, of stone and brick, surrounded by beautiful grounds. Its interior 
arrangement is excellent and well suited for its purposes. It is an ornament 
to the town. 

Considering their productiveness, favorable location regarding irrigation and 
nearness to railroads, and numerous other features that make them desirable 
for homes, Madera County lands are held at low prices. The average market 














Sugar Pine Co.’s Planing Mill. 


values are: Grain lands, $15 to $20 per acre; fruit lands, unimproved, $25 to 
$50 per acre; fruit lands, improved, $75 to $125 per acre. These figures are sup- 
plied by an active Board of Trade, located at Madera, which is pleased to give 
all possible information regarding the county and its resources. 

Of the towns of the county, Madera, the county seat, is the most important. 
From a straggling village of a decade ago, it has grown to a busy, hustling 
town of 3,000. Many handsome business buildings adorn its streets, and its 
large number of beautiful homes and residences make it pleasing alike to resi- 
dent and visitor. As tree, shrub and flower flourish here, the beautifying of 
homes is a simple matter. 

The county courthouse is a magnificent edifice, built of the excellent granite 
quarried at Raymond, twenty-two miles distant. The building is elegantly 
furnished, and is the pride of the citizens of the whole county. 

Religious denominations are numerously represented, there being six 
churches—Episcopal, Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Christian. 
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Italian-Swiss Winery, Madera. 


Also a large number of the more important fraternal societies have lodges 
here. 
The town is lighted by « 


lectricity furnished by the Madera Electric Com 
pany and the San Joaquin Power and Light Company. The latter has just 


installed its power and light service, its electricity being developed in the 
mountains, fifty-five miles from Madera. This company also makes a feature 
of supplying power for pumping plants for irrigation. 

The second town of importance is Raymond, the terminus of the Southern 
Pacific branch railroad, over which the greatest volume of tourist travel to 
Yosemite is carried. The large granite quarries, employing about 600 men, are 
located here. From them comes the stone for several government and other 
large buildings. 

North Fork, Fresno Flats, Berenda, Coarse Gold and other towns are the 
business centers of their respective localities 














Union High School, Madera. 
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MONROVIA 


By CHARLOTTE BELI 


to the valley, among whose groves many beautiful homes and 
artistic cottages have been built. The name of a city is be 
stowed upon it by the incorporation that gives it self-govern 





ment. But in a sense this is misleading; for smoke, dust, noise 
and crowds, associated with such a term, have no part in this 


suburban district that is sixteen miles from Los Angeles 

rhe picturesque hills at the northern boundary of the town, with variations 
of miniature cafions, furnish home-sites that are attracting wealthy people who 
realize the possibility of villas in Monrovia. The avenues near the foothills 
ire rapidly building up with handsome homes which have ample grounds fo 
parks around them. 

lhe approaches to these homes are through districts in which ugliness has 


no part. No garish architecture, no marring of nature by man’s disarrange 


ment of the beautiful offends the eye in Monrovia. The smallest home is 
softened by vines and framed in shade-trees. The whole region is laid out 


with a view to preserving natural charms, while furnishing fine streets as a 
means of access to homes. There are 3,500 people in the town. But the 


population is not intruded upon the notice of the visitor, because the broad, 


shaded avenues give only occasional glimpses of the homes among the groves 
There is no tendency of Monrovia to hide its light. When the town was 
laid out, it was given the name of “The Gem of the Foot Hills.” This is a 
i. s+] 2 | ‘ ] | 
popular title that seems to have made its impress on the people who have so 











A Monrovia Orange Grove, 
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On the Trail to Deer Park. 


successfully lived up to the title that in print the name often appears, “Beauti 
ful Monrovia.” The peopie are filled with civic pride, and all public improve 


ments are modern, and all modern improvements are attained. But money 














Branch of San Gabriel Cation. Entered from Monrovia. 
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is freely expended for features which justify Monrovia’s particular claim of 
the picturesque. It is now building a five-acre park a few blocks from where 
the Pacific Electric railroad brings travel into its environs. 

The city owns Monrovia Cafon and its auxiliary branches. Here 1000 acres 
of water-bearing land serves its utilitarian purposes and furnishes fresh wood- 
land walks. An automobile road is being built to the very mouth of this 
park. Deer Park, five miles away, is a second natural park in the mountains, 


reached by a trail. The park in the city’s center will contain the Carnegie 
library and has on it a fine city-hall built from granite from Monrovia 
Canon 

Phere could be no better recommendation of the class of Monrovia people 











Clover Leaf Cafion Ranch, Monrovia. 


han the personnel of its governing body and other public officials. Wealthy 


people accept offices without salary. There is no undesirable element in the 
population. It is a prohibition town. The standing of the schools is among 
the highest in the state. Ninety per cent of the voters of the town belong to 
the Board of Trade 

Climate has played its part in building up Monrovia. It occupies a triangle 
in the Sierra Madre mountains formed by Mount Wilson and Monrovia Peak, 
with the apex due north. There are no cafions that cut through to the desert, 
so that Monrovia is protected from the wind. Storm-water is drained to the 
west by Santa Anita Cafion, and to the northeast by Sawpit Cafion and the 
wash that extends from it. Both drain outside Monrovia’s city limits. The 
town has only to take care of the water from the immediate hills, a small 
amount. 

Altogether the homeseeker in Southern California who fails to conside1 


Monrovia and its attractions, misses one of the large possibilities 
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A Moarovia Residence Street. 











Woman’s Club House, Monrovia, 











